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The  present  study  was  an  attempt  to  use  a model  of 
family  functioning  to  investigate  the  family's  influence  on 
children's  self-concept,  compassionate  behavior,  and 
academic  achievement.  The  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesive- 
ness Evaluation  Scale  (FACES)  was  developed  as  a self- 
report  instrument  to  assess  a family's  functioning. 

Parents'  scores  on  this  instrument  constituted  the  inde- 
pendent variables  in  this  study.  The  dependent  variables 
were  their  children's  self-concept  scores,  ratings  in  a 


compassion  stimulus  situation,  and  scores  on  an  academic 

Within  the  model  used  in  this  study  are  assumptions 
about  how  functional  and  dysfunctional  families  should 
score  on  the  FACES.  Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  was 
predicted  that  there  would  be  a nonlinear  relationship 
between  the  independent  variables  and  the  dependent 
variables.  It  was  also  predicted  that,  in  relation  to  the 
dependent  variables,  the  two  dimensions  of  adaptability 
and  cohesion  in  the  model  would  be  independent  of  each 

To  test  these  predictions,  all  families  (165)  with 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  children  from  P.K.  Yonge  School, 
an  elementary /secondary  school  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Florida,  were  mailed  the  FACES.  Those 
children  from  families  who  returned  the  FACES  (72)  were 
given  a self-concept  scale  and  had  their  academic  achieve- 
ment scores  retrieved  from  their  school  folders.  Fifty 
children  were  randomly  selected  from  those  families  who 
returned  FACES  to  be  rated  in  the  compassion  stimulus 
situation. 

Results  were  obtained  which  indicated  that  (1) 
fathers'  FACES  scores  were  linearly  related  to  self- 
concept  scores  while  no  relationship  was  observed  with 
mothers'  scores,  (2)  neither  mothers'  nor  fathers'  FACES 
vi 


scores  were  related  to  compassionate  behavior  ratings,  and 
(3)  that  mothers'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  on  the 
PACES  were  interactively  related  to  academic  achievement 
scores.  The  dimensions  were  therefore  not  independent. 

No  relationship  was  observed  with  fathers'  scores. 

These  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  predictions 

dition,  conclusions  were  not  drawn  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  model  under  consideration. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

An  arena  for  emotional  fighting,  a haven  for  support 
and  comfort,  a spawning  area  for  anguish  and  grief,  and  the 
cultivating  ground  for  humanity  and  concern:  The  family 

has  been  described  as  all  of  these.  Within  the  social 
sciences  there  has  been  an  expanding  interest  in  the 
nature  and  function  of  families.  Child  rearing,  as  one 
family  function,  has  been  especially  emphasized  by  many 
sociologists  and  psychologists.  The  family  is  seen  as  one 
of  the  major  instruments  of  society  whereby  children 
acquire  the  values,  attitudes,  skills  and  knowledge  that 
society  possesses  (Leslie,  1979) . 

Many  psychologists  focus  on  the  importance  of  the 
family  in  accomplishing  developmental  tasks  which  change 
as  families  progress  through  life  stages.  They  emphasize 
that  the  social , mental  and  emotional  adjustment  of  family 
members,  particularly  children,  is  often  dependent  on  the 
ways  tasks  are  approached  and  accomplished  (Hughes,  Berger, 
& Wright,  1978;  Solomon,  1973).  Some  theorists  emphasize 
that  the  family  is  often  a primary  cause  of  psychopathology 
in  children.  These  theorists  assert  that  when  there  is  a 


disturbed  child,  the  family  should  be  the  central  unit  of 
treatment  (Bowen,  1965;  Haley,  1976;  Minuchin,  1974). 

Zimmerman  (1947)  maintains  that  in  modern  times 
society  has  taken  many  of  the  family's  traditional  func- 
tions. One  prominent  example  is  the  increasingly  large 
role  that  schools  are  taking  in  the  socialization,  as  well 
as  the  education,  of  children.  Debenham  and  Parsons  (1978) 
state  that  deteriorating  family  environments,  rising  social 
expectations  and  the  increased  need  for  maintaining  class- 
room discipline  have  changed  the  mission  of  schools  today. 

Curriculums  have  expanded  to  include  the  teaching  of 
such  subjects  as  psychology,  sociology,  mental  and  physical 
hygiene  and  family  and  career  planning.  The  amount  of  time 
children  spend  in  schools  has  also  increased  as  more  educa- 
tion is  required  for  entrance  to  many  occupations  and 
careers.  Academic  performance  and  behavior  in  a school 
setting  are  assuming  greater  importance  in  determining  a 
child's  adjustment.  The  interface  between  family  and 
school  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  rearing  chil- 
dren. Viewed  against  this  background,  models  of  family 
functioning  which  can  explain  and  predict  the  behavior  and 
adjustment  of  children  are  of  great  importance.  One  such 
model  under  development  is  that  of  Olson,  Sprenkle  and 
Russell  (1979). 

In  a review  of  the  family  assessment  and  therapy 
literature,  they  concluded  that  cohesion  and  adaptability 


appeared  to  be  underlying  dimensions  for  a number  of  con- 
cepts in  the  family  field.  The  authors  define  cohesion 
as,  "The  emotional  bonding  members  have  with  one  another 
and  the  degree  of  individual  autonomy  a person  experiences 
in  the  family  system"  (Olson  et  al.,  1979,  p.  5).  Cohe- 
sion is  conceived  as  a dimension  with  four  categories.  At 
the  extreme  of  high  family  cohesion  is  enmeshment,  the 
over-involvement  of  family  members  with  one  another . At 
the  low  extreme  is  disengagement  or  the  alienation  of 
family  members  from  one  another.  Within  the  moderate 

connected.  They  evaluate  family  functioning  on  nine  basic 
issues  to  determine  a family's  placement  on  the  cohesion 
dimension.  These  nine  issues  are  emotional  bonding, 
independence,  family  boundaries,  coalitions,  time,  space, 
friends,  decision-making  and  interests  and  recreation. 

The  second  dimension,  that  of  family  adaptability,  is 
defined  as  "The  ability  of  a marital  or  family  system  to 
change  its  power  structure,  role  relationships  and 
relationships  rules  in  response  to  situational  and  develop- 
mental stress"  (Olson  et  al.,  1979,  p.  12).  Adaptability 
is  also  conceived  as  a dimension  with  four  categories. 
Chaotic  and  rigid  are  at  the  extreme  high  and  low  ends 
respectively  and  flexible  and  structured  are  in  the  moder- 
ate ranges.  There  are  seven  basic  issues  on  which  a 


family  is  evaluated  for  their  adaptability;  assertiveness, 
control,  discipline,  negotiation,  roles,  rules,  and  system 
feedback. 

Olson  and  associates  combined  the  two  dimensions — 
adaptability  and  cohesion — into  a model  of  marital  and 
family  functioning.  An  important  feature  of  this  model  is 
the  notion  that  a balance  or  moderation  of  the  two  dimen- 
sions is  characteristic  of  functional  families.  Extreme 
behavior  in  the  basic  issues  upon  which  families  are  eval- 
uated will  result  in  a family  being  classified  as  dysfunc- 
tional. Utilizing  a number  of  important  concepts  in  the 
family  therapy  literature,  these  authors  have  developed  a 
model  of  family  functioning  that  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  examine  many  facets  of  family  life.  Potentially  useful 
in  assessment,  treatment  and  research,  this  model  has  the 
additional  positive  feature  of  specifying  what  constitutes 
functional  family  behavior. 

Problem 

Families  have  been  cited  as  primary  sources  of  con- 
flict for  children.  A commonly  observed  phenomenon  in 
disturbed  families  is  that  of  a child  who  is  scapegoated 
or  selected  to  represent  or  carry  the  family's  conflict 
(Bowen,  1965;  Minuchin,  1974).  Many  of  these  family  con- 
flicts are  first  observed  through  the  adjustment  problems 
that  c 


children  expe 


recognition  of 


:ion,  the  January 


issue  of  The 


Counselor  and  the  February  1981  issue  of  Elementary  School 
Guidance  and  Counseling  were  devoted  to  family  therapy  in 
elementary  and  high  school  settings.  Capuzzi  (1981,  p. 

158)  in  his  introduction  stated,  "Rapidly  changing 
American  social,  economic  and  technological  systems  are 
showing  their  impact  upon  the  American  family  in  ways  that 
affect  the  adjustment,  comfort  and  performance  of  the 

Of  the  many  concepts  potentially  reflective  of  a 
child’s  adjustment,  the  self-concept,  level  of  compassion- 

Self-concept  has  long  been  considered  as  important  to 

smith,  1967) . Personality  theorists  such  as  Jourard  and 
Landsman  (1980),  Maslow  (1954)  and  Rogers  (1961)  regard 
one's  self-estimate  as  highly  significant  in  forming  a 
healthy  personality.  Many  researchers  (Felker , 1974; 
Purkey,  1970;  Samuels,  1977;  Thomas,  1973)  believe  that  a 
good  self-concept  enhances  achievement  in  school. 

Compassionate  behavior,  as  a class  of  prosocial 
activity,  is  assumed  by  personality  theorists  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  healthy  or  high-level  functioning  individuals 


1974;  Maslow,  1954;  Staub,  1979).  The 


increasing  recognition  of  the  important  role  played  by 
schools  in  promoting  the  acquisition  of  these  prosocial 
activities  (Oliner,  1979). 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  a school  is  to  impart  a 
body  of  knowledge,  academic  achievement  is  an  important 
variable  to  measure  in  determining  if  a child  is  func- 
tioning well  in  a school  setting.  Surveys  (Wagner,  1979) 
indicate  that  both  parents  and  children  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  school  achievement.  Parents  want  to  help 
their  children  learn.  Children  themselves  often  worry 
about  tests,  making  errors  and  not  being  able  to  learn. 

All  three  of  these  variables — self-concept,  compassion- 
ate behavior  and  academic  achievement — have  been  shown  to 
be  subject  to  familial  influences.  Rau,  Mlodnosky  and 
Anastasiow  (1964 ) reported  that  parental  attitudes  expres- 
sive of  warmth,  mutual  esteem  and  encouragement  of 
independence  were  associated  with  successful  school 
achievement.  Coopersmith  (1967)  reports  acceptance  by 
parents,  defined  and  enforced  limits,  and  respect  for 
individual  actions  are  crucial  determinants  of  self-esteem 
in  children.  Finally,  Staub  (1979)  reports  that  parental 
practices  influence  a range  of  prosocial  activities  and 
attitudes.  The  changing  social  climate  calls  for  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  factors  which  are  con- 
sidered important  to  the  health  and  adjustment  of  children 
in  schools.  The  family,  as  one  central  factor,  deserves 
special  attention. 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  family's 
influence  on  significant  aspects  of  a child's  behavior  and 
personality.  Specifically,  this  study  sought  to  determine 
if  a family's  degree  of  adaptability  and  cohesion  was  pre- 
dictive of  their  child's  level  of  self-concept,  degree  of 
compassionate  behavior  and  achievement  test  scores. 

Family  influences  on  important  factors  of  the  healthy 
functioning  of  children  provided  the  focus  of  this  study. 

As  such,  it  was  designed  to  help  redress  significant 

tigations  delineating  the  effects  of  dysfunctional  family 
interactions  far  outweigh  investigations  of  other  types. 
Barnhill  (1979);  Gurman  and  Kniskern  (1978);  Lewis,  Beavers, 
Gossett,  and  Phillips  (1976)  cite  the  need  for  further 
investigation  into  the  type  of  family  functioning  that 
promotes  the  health  of  its  members. 

Although  the  family  is  assumed  to  play  a paramount 
role  in  the  formation  of  behavioral  and  personality 
characteristics,  definitive  research  on  this  subject  is 
lacking.  For  example,  Wylie  (1979)  maintains  that  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  this  subject  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  good  studies  there  are  and  how  many  questions 

Mclntire  and  Drummond  (1977)  and 


answered. 


Wylie  (1979; 


ill  for  further 


family  varia- 


bles associated  with  the  development  of  a high  self- 
concept  . 

A concern  of  researchers  in  the  field  of  education  is 
the  need  for  further  investigations  into  the  family  influ- 
ences in  areas  which  will  contribute  to  an  enhanced 
quality  of  life  for  children  in  school  (Edwards,  1976; 
McAfee,  1977) . The  model  of  family  functioning  proposed 
by  Olson  and  associates  has  not  been  applied  to  children 
in  school  settings.  Nor  has  the  model  been  addressed  to 
issues  pertaining  to  interactions  which  promote  the 
effective  functioning  of  family  members.  The  present 
study  addressed  these  needs. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

By  establishing  a relationship  between  the  variables 
under  investigation,  the  plan  was  that  this  study  would 
allow  researchers,  clinicians  and  educators  to  state  that 
a particular  pattern  of  family  interactions  is  associated 
with  higher  self-concept,  more  compassionate  behavior  and 
greater  school  achievement.  Equally  important  would  be 
the  ability  to  associate  certain  family  interactions  with 
reduced  achievement,  lower  self-concept  and  less  compas- 
sionate behavior.  Being  able  to  more  definitively  connect 
family  interactions  with  these  variables  would  allow 
clinicians  to  effectively  set 


goals  for  therapy. 


Educators  and  therapists  could  target  more  of  their 
efforts  into  preventative  work  such  as  parent  education 
programs. 

Another  advantage  of  this  study  would  be  to  examine 
family  interactions  which  could  be  correlated  with  attrib- 
utes of  effective  or  healthy  functioning  of  individuals. 
Much  of  the  current  literature  about  families  uses  the 
terms  functional  and  healthy  in  confusing  and  imprecise 
ways  (Price,  1979;  Sabshin,  1967).  Health  is  often 
defined  as  the  absence  of  illness  or  psychopathology  rather 
than  the  presence  of  certain  qualities  and  attributes,  an 
approach  advocated  by  Jourard  and  Landsman  (1980)  and 
Price  (1979) . These  authors  view  health  as  the  possession 
of  specific  features  and  behaviors.  An  aim  of  this  study 
was  to  make  a contribution  towards  delineating  family 
interactions  which  promote  health  in  its  members. 

Finally,  a promising  new  model  of  family  behavior  has 
been  proposed  by  Olson  and  associates.  By  applying  the 
model  to  concepts  and  populations  never  before  researched 
with  this  approach,  a contribution  towards  establishing 
its  validity  could  be  made. 

Academic  Achievement — represents  that  information  which 

has  been  learned  of  important  skill  and  content  areas 
in  a school's  curriculum.  The  child's  score  on  the 
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Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  complete  battery, 
will  constitute  academic  achievement  for  this  study. 

Adaptability — "The  ability  of  a marital/family  system  to 
change  its  power  structure,  role  relationships,  and 
relationship  rules  in  response  to  situational  and 
developmental  stress"  (Olson  et  al.,  1979,  p.  12). 
The  parent's  score  on  the  adaptability  dimension  for 
the  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesiveness  Evaluation 
Scale  (FACES)  will  constitute  adaptability  for  this 

Cohesion — "The  emotional  bonding  members  have  with  one 
another  and  the  degree  of  individual  autonomy  a 
person  experiences  in  the  family  system"  (Olson 
et  al.,  1979,  p.  5).  For  this  study,  the  parent's 
score  on  the  cohesion  dimension  of  FACES  will  con- 
stitute cohesiveness  in  the  family. 

Compassionate  Behavior — Landsman  and  Clawson-Marsh  (1981), 
using  children's  descriptions  of  their  behavioral 
interpretations  of  compassion,  define  compassionate 
behavior  as  the  giving  of  some  material  possession, 
helping  someone,  spending  time  with  another,  and 
caring  deeply  for  others.  For  this  study  compas- 
sionate behavior  will  be  defined  as  the  rating  a 
child  receives  by  independent  judges  in  a compas- 
sionate stimulus  situation. 


:-Concept — from  a ph€ 


^logical  point 


concept  is  a set  of  perceptions  and  attitudes  individ- 
uals have  about  themselves  (Wylie,  1961)  These  per- 
ceptions are  both  descriptive  and  evaluative.  A 
child's  score  on  the  Piers-Harris  Self  Concept  Scale 
will  constitute  self-concept  for  this  study. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
The  remainder  of  this  study  is  organized  into  four 
chapters.  The  second  chapter  will  include  a review  of  the 
related  literature.  Topics  covered  in  this  section  include 
a review  of  research  on  the  family  model  proposed  by  Olson 
and  associates,  healthy  family  systems  and  family  influ- 
ences on  the  self  concept,  compassionate  behavior  and 
academic  achievement  of  children.  The  third  chapter  will 
present  the  proposed  research  methodology,  while  the 
fourth  chapter  will  present  and  discuss  the  results 
obtained  by  this  investigation.  The  final  chapter  will 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  study,  provide  a brief 
summary  of  the  results,  and  give  recommendations  for 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OP  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  literature  review  will  present  research  which  will 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  background  upon  which  this 
study  was  based.  There  will  be  four  sections  in  this 
chapter.  The  first  section  will  review  the  research  which 
pertains  to  the  model  of  family  functioning  developed  by 
Olson  et  al.  (1979).  The  final  three  sections  will 
present  material  on  parental  influences  on  self-concept, 
compassionate  behavior  and  academic  achievement  in  school 
children. 


The  Family  Model 

Starting  in  the  middle  1970's,  Olson  and  his  associates 
began  work  on  a model  of  marital  and  family  systems.  Their 
model  building  began  out  of  a sense  of  frustration  over  an 
ever-growing  list  of  concepts  that  were  being  developed  in 
the  family  systems  field.  In  one  article  (Olson  et  al., 
1979),  they  list  over  45  concepts  which  describe  various 
family  processes.  Perceiving  a need  for  synthesis,  they 
identified  what  appeared  to  be  two  central  concepts,  cohe- 
siveness and  adaptability.  These  concepts  appeared  to  be 
dimensions  upon  which  a comprehensive  model  of  family  func- 
tioning could  be  built. 
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To  provide 


model , marital  and 


family  cohesion  is  defined  as  "the  emotional  bonding 
members  have  with  one  another  and  the  degree  of  individual 
autonomy  a person  experiences  in  the  family"  (Olson  et  al., 
1979,  p.  3).  At  the  high  extreme  of  the  cohesion  dimen- 
sion, enmeshment,  "there  is  an  overidentification  with  the 
family  that  results  in  extreme  bonding  and  limited  individ- 
ual autonomy"  (Olson  et  al.,  1979,  p.  3).  At  the  other 
end  of  the  cohesion  dimension  is  disengagement  which  is 
characterized  by  low  bonding,  distance,  and  little  loyalty 
to  the  family.  The  two  middle  areas,  which  represent  a 
balanced  degree  of  cohesion,  are  termed  separated  and 
connected.  Therefore,  disengagement  represents  low  cohe- 
sion in  the  family  and  is  considered  dysfunctional. 
Separated  represents  low  to  moderate  cohesion  and  connected 
represents  moderate  to  high  cohesion.  Both  of  these  terms 
represent  functional  family  interactions.  Enmeshment 
represents  high  cohesion  in  the  family  and  is  also  con- 
sidered dysfunctional. 

There  are  nine  specific  variables  used  to  assess  the 
degree  of  family  cohesion:  emotional  bonding,  family  bond- 
aries,  coalitions,  time,  space,  friends,  decision-making, 
interests  and  recreation.  To  help  clarify  the  use  of  the 
model,  an  example  will  be  given  of  how  these  terms  are 
defined  and  measured.  An  enmeshed  family  decision-making 
style  would  consist  of  most  or  all  decisions  in  the  family 
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being  made  by  the  family.  These  would  even  include  indi- 
vidual decisions.  A disengaged  style  would  exist  when 
most  or  all  decisions,  even  those  concerning  the  family, 
would  be  made  by  individuals.  These  two  styles  represent 
the  extremes  of  dysfunctional  types  of  decision-making  on 
the  cohesion  dimension  (Olson  et  al . , 1979,  p.  21). 

A separated  decision-making  style,  representing  low 
to  moderate  cohesion,  occurs  when  the  family  is  able  to 
make  joint  decisions  on  family  matters  but  most  decisions 
are  individually  based.  A connected  decision-making  style, 
representing  moderate  to  high  cohesion,  is  when  most  deci- 

individual  decisions  are  shared.  These  styles  represent 
the  moderate  or  functional  ways  of  decision-making  on  the 
cohesion  dimension  (Olson  et  al.,  1979,  p.  21). 

To  assess  a family's  degree  of  cohesiveness  and  adapt- 
ability Olson,  Bell  andPortner  (1978)  developed  the  Family 
Adaptability  and  Cohesiveness  Evaluation  Scale  (FACES) . 

By  indicating  their  degree  of  agreement  with  statements 
concerning  their  family's  interactions,  a family  is  eval- 
uated on  the  issues  which  serve  to  define  the  dimensions  of 
the  model.  The  six  statements  from  FACES  which  assess  the 
decision-making  styles  are 
Enmeshed 

1.  Family  members  are  expected  to  have  the 
approval  of  others  before  making  decision. 
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2.  Family  members  feel  they  have  to  go  along 
with  what  the  family  decides  to  do. 

3.  We  decide  together  on  family  matters  and 
separately  on  personal  matters. 

4.  Family  members  discuss  important  decisions 
with  each  other,  but  usually  make  their  own 
choices . 

Disengaged 

5.  In  our  family,  we  are  on  our  own  when  there 
is  a problem  to  solve. 

6.  Family  members  do  not  check  with  each  other 
when  making  decisions. 

(Olson  et  al.,  1978,  Table  IV) 
The  other  dimension  of  the  model,  marital  and  family 
adaptability,  is  defined  as  the  "ability  of  a marital  and 
family  system  to  change  its  power  structure,  role  relation- 
ships, and  relationship  rules  in  response  to  situational 
and  developmental  stress"  (Olson  et  al.,  p.  12).  The  high 
end  of  the  dimension  is  called  chaotic  and  would  be  unorgan- 
ized, unpredictable  and  confused  family  interactions.  The 
low  end  of  the  dimension  is  termed  rigid  and  would  be 
unyielded  and  inflexible  interactions.  The  two  middle 
areas  of  the  dimension  are  called  flexible  and  structured. 
There  are  seven  issues  which  constitute  the  adaptability 
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dimension:  assertiveness,  control,  discipline,  negotiation, 
roles,  rules,  and  system  feedback. 

Families  can  be  evaluated  for  research  or  clinical 
purposes  through  a separate  or  combined  use  of  the  dimen- 
sions. For  example,  Olson  et  al.  (1979  and  1980)  in  com- 
bining the  two  dimensions  have  produced  a method  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  classify  marital  and  family  systems  into 
16  types.  This  classification  method  was  accomplished  by 
meshing  the  four  levels  of  each  dimension:  low,  low  to 
moderate,  moderate  to  high,  and  high.  Thus  a 4x4  matrix 
with  16  cells  was  formed. 

The  cells  at  each  corner  of  the  matrix  constitute  the 
four  most  dysfunctional  types  of  marital  and  family  systems. 
These  four  cells  represent  the  extreme  low  and  high  levels 
of  the  cohesion  and  adaptability  dimensions.  The  cells  in 
the  center  of  the  matrix  constitute  the  functional  types 
of  marital  and  family  systems.  These  four  cells  represent 
moderate  levels  of  each  dimension. 

Olson  et  al.  (1979)  derived  from  their  model  two  main 
hypotheses.  First,  couples/families  who  are  assessed  as 
having  moderate  levels  of  adaptability  and  cohesion  will 
function  more  effectively  than  those  couples/families 
assessed  as  having  extreme  levels  of  the  two  dimensions. 
Therefore,  families  with  moderate  scores  on  FACES  will  have 
fewer  serious  problems  than  families  with  extreme  scores  on 
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Second,  in  response  to  situational  stress  or  develop- 
mental changes,  a couple/family  will  change  their  cohesion 
and  adaptability.  Therefore,  families  assessed  in  the 
moderate  areas  of  the  model  or  those  with  fewer  serious 
problems  will  change  their  cohesion  and  adaptability  to 
adjacent  levels  of  functioning.  Their  changes  will  not 
be  extreme.  Conversely,  families  with  serious  problems  or 
with  extreme  levels  of  cohesion  and  adaptability  will  not 
change  their  styles  or  will  flip  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
Olson  and  associates  have  conducted  two  studies  to  test 
these  hypotheses. 

First,  Sprenkle  and  Olson  (1978)  studied  the  model  in 
relation  to  marital  systems.  The  authors  investigated 
couples  who  were  being  seen  for  marriage  counseling  and 
couples  who  were  not  being  seen  for  counseling.  In  this 
partial  test  of  the  model,  several  variables  on  the  adapta- 
bility dimension  were  investigated.  They  hypothesized  that 
couples  with  egualitarian  leadership  (moderate  adaptability) 

couples  with  either  nontraditional  leadership  (too  much 
adaptability)  or  traditional  leadership  (too  little  adapta- 
bility) . They  further  hypothesized  that  couples  who  were 
not  being  seen  for  counseling  would  have  equalitarian 
leadership  styles  more  often  than  couples  being  seen  for 
counseling.  The  authors  also  investigated  two  other 


riables,  creativity  and  support, 


though 


directly  a part  of  the  model  were  felt  to  be  relevant 
dimensions  of  adaptability.  Creativity  was  defined  as  the 
number  of  alternative  modes  of  play  in  an  interaction 
game.  Support  was  defined  as  actions  designed  to  establish 
or  maintain  a positive,  affective  relationship  with  the 
other  spouse.  The  couples  not  receiving  counseling  were 
hypothesized  to  have  higher  scores  on  both  creativity  and 
support  than  the  couples  receiving  counseling. 

In  the  non-crisis  trials  of  the  interaction  game,  an 
equal  number  of  couples  from  counseling  and  noncounseling 
groups  fell  in  the  moderate  range.  In  the  crisis  trials 
more  of  the  non-counseling  couples  fell  in  the  moderate 
range.  By  cross  tabulating  the  support  and  creativity 
variables,  they  found  that  the  relationship  between 
adequate  functioning  and  moderate  leadership  was  the  most 
clear.  Their  findings  suggest  that  creativity,  support 
and  equalitarian  leadership  all  serve  to  enhance  adapta- 
bility. 

Bussell  (1979)  studied  the  interaction  of  31  family 
triads  (father,  mother,  and  teenage  daughter)  on  a struc- 
tured family  interaction  task.  These  results  were  compared 
with  data  from  questionnaires  that  measured  cohesion  and 
adaptability.  Those  families  who  performed  well  on  the 
interaction  game  were  predicted  to  fall  into  the  moderate 


of  the  adaptability 


cohesion  dimen si( 


dieted  to  have  scores  on  the  extreme  domains  of  the  two 
dimensions.  This  relationship  received  support  from  the 
data  collected. 

In  a comprehensive  study  which  lends  support  to  the 
model  under  discussion,  Lewis,  Beavers,  Gossett,  and 
Phillips  (1976)  collected  data  comparing  families  who  had 
members  in  treatment  to  families  who  did  not.  They  also 
obtained  clinical  observations  and  ratings  on  identified 
healthy  and  unhealthy  families  and  ratings  on  various 
family  interactions.  From  their  analysis  of  the  families, 
the  authors  identified  a group  of  "optimal"  families. 
Eight  descriptive  characteristics  were  derived  from  this 
sample: 


1)  an  affiliative  versus  an  oppositional  attitude 

2)  a respect  for  one's  own  and  the  subjective 
world  view  of  others; 

3)  openness  in  communication  versus  distancing. 


7)  high  levels  of  initiative  versus  passivity; 


bland 


8)  the  encouragement  of  the  unique  versus 
human  characteristics. 

(Lewis  et  al.,  1976,  p.  202.) 

A correspondence  can  be  observed  between  the  issues 
which  define  cohesiveness  and  adaptability  in  Olson  et  al. 
(1979)  model  and  the  descriptive  characteristics  of  Lewis 
and  associates.  For  example,  number  four  concerning 
parental  coalitions  relates  directly  with  the  concept  of 
moderate  coalitions  on  the  cohesion  dimension  of  Olson. 

This  moderate  coalition  style  does  not  evidence  parent- 
child  coalitions  or  the  use  of  scapegoats.  There  are 
further  parallels  in  number  six  and  the  concept  of  roles 
and  rules  on  the  adaptability  dimension  and  in  number  seven 
and  the  assertiveness  concept  on  the  adaptability  dimension 
of  Olson. 

In  a refinement  and  extension  of  their  results,  the 
senior  author  (Lewis,  1979)  proposed  family  competence  as 
a functional  continuum  upon  which  families  could  be  assessed 
as  to  how  well  they  accomplish  two  central  tasks:  fostering 

the  growth  of  adult  personalities  and  producing  autonomous 
children.  He  provides  14  characteristics  of  optimal 
families.  These  characteristics  provide  conceptual  support 
for  the  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  model  since  many  of  them  are 
similar  to  the  moderate  areas  of  the  cohesiveness  and 
adaptability  dimensions.  Examples  of  Lewis's  character- 
istics are  "a  parental  relationship  of  equal  or  nearly 


•qual  power,  a parental  relatic 


is  the  strongest 
respect  for  each 


bond  in  the  family,  clear  communications, 
individual's  subjective  reality,  highly  efficient  skill  of 
negotiation,  and  high  levels  of  individual  initiative" 

Lewis  et  al-,  1979,  p.  7)  . 

Lewis  (1979)  also  describes  a set  of  severely  dysfunc- 
tional families.  These  families  correspond  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  cohesiveness  and  adaptability  dimensions  in  the 
Olson  et  al.  (1979)  model.  Lewis  states  these  families 
evidence  rigid  or  chaotic  power  structures,  inefficient 
problem  solving,  and  a sense  of  being  chronically  con- 
flicted. The  work  by  Lewis  and  associates  provides 
support  for  many  of  the  conceptualizations  made  by  Olson 
et  al.  (1979)  in  deriving  their  model  of  family  functioning. 

In  another  research  effort  which  lends  support  to  the 
work  by  Olson  and  associates,  Westley  and  Epstein  (1969) 
investigated  the  relationship  between  family  organization 
and  college  student's  emotional  health.  They  measured 
students  emotional  health  through  a series  of  psychiatric 
interviews  and  psychological  testing  sessions.  They  evalu- 
ated each  student  for  the  presence  of  psychiatric  symptoms, 
their  social  and  occupational  adaptation,  and  their  psycho- 

Each  student's  family  was  studied  in  terms  of  five 
dimensions.  The  first  was  power  or  the  relative  influence 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  discipline,  decision  making. 
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conflict  resolution  and  estimates  of  the  relative  dominance 
of  each  member.  Psychodynamics,  the  second,  was  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  recognize  and  deal  with  emotional 
problems  of  its  members  and  the  degree  to  which  members 
respected,  permitted  and  encouraged  independent  emotional 
lives.  The  third,  work,  referred  to  the  tasks  performed 
to  acquire  income  as  well  as  tasks  for  the  care  of  family 
members.  This  division  of  labor  was  studied  through  a 
household  task  questionnaire.  Four  categories  were 

tional . Status  was  the  fourth  dimension  and  was  based  on 
an  index  where  education  and  occupation  were  used  as 

questionnaires,  families  were  measured  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  husbands  and  wives  accepted  their  roles 
of  worker,  spouse,  and  parent. 

Westley  and  Epstein  (1969)  found  different  family 
patterns  for  their  identified  healthy  and  unhealthy 
college  students.  In  respect  to  the  dimensions  used  to 
assess  families,  the  authors  found  significantly  more 
healthy  students  came  from  families  with  a "father- 
dominant"  power  structure.  This  structure  was  described 
as  enjoying  "a  high  degree  of  democracy,  but  with  the 
understanding,  based  on  respect  or  tradition,  that  when 
necessary  the  father  makes  final  decisions  and  settles 
conflicts" 


(Westley  and  Epstein, 


While 
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not  exactly  comparable,  this  description  of  power  is 
similar  to  the  "control"  concept  in  the  model  used  in  the 
present  study.  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  describe  as  one  func- 
tional aspect  of  control,  a democratic  but  stable  leader- 
ship pattern.  They  do  not  emphasize  the  male  aspect  as 
Westley  and  Epstein  do. 

Westley  and  Epstein  (1969)  found  most  of  the  healthy 
students  came  from  the  balanced  and  sharing  families. 

These  families  divided  work  among  members  in  varying  ways 
as  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  unconventional  families 
which  had  rigid  assignment  and  responsibility  for  tasks. 
These  results  correspond  to  Olson  and  others'  (1979)  des- 
cription of  moderate  styles  of  roles  sharing  as  being 
characteristic  of  functional  families. 

Westley  and  Epstein  (1969)  also  obtained  results  in 
the  areas  of  autonomy,  strong  marital  relationship,  and 
decision-making  styles  which  support  conceptualizations 
made  in  the  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  model.  That  is,  rigid, 
chaotic,  or  normless  family  styles  were  associated  with 
unhealthy  family  members. 

Barnhill  (1979)  after  a review  of  the  theoretical 
literature  in  the  family  therapy  field  derived  eight  basic 
dimensions  of  health  and  pathology  within  families.  He 
grouped  these  dimensions  into  four  themes,  each  containing 
two  of  the  dimensions.  A sampling  of  these  themes  and 
dimensions  shows  similarity  to  the  work  by  Olson  et  al. 


(1979) 


ider  theme  number  four  titled  "Role 


Barnhill  refers  to  a "role  reciprocity  vs  unclear  roles  or 
role  conflict"  and  "Clear  vs  diffuse  or  breached  gener- 
ational boundaries"  (Barnhill,  1979,  p.  96).  This  theme 
corresponds  to  the  family  boundaries  and  roles  concepts  in 
the  model  by  Olson  and  associates . 

(1978)  also  provides  empirical  support  for  positions  taken 
by  Olson  and  associates.  Interaction  research  involves 
the  direct  observation  and  systematic  assessment  of  family 
interactions.  The  study  by  Russell  (1979),  discussed  pre- 
viously and  which  was  a direct  assessment  of  Olson  and 
others'  (1979)  model,  is  an  example  of  interaction  research. 
Doane  (1978)  reviewed  studies  indicating  that  disturbed 
families  were  marked  by  numerous  parent-child  coalitions  and 
weak  marital  coalitions.  These  disturbed  families  showed, 
by  various  interactions,  a rigid  organization,  poor  problem 
solving,  unstable  relationships,  and  competition  between 
parents  for  the  child's  support.  Normal  families  were  more 
flexible  in  their  interactions,  exhibited  greater  closeness 
and  had  a less  rigid  hierarchical  structure. 

In  addition  to  various  research  efforts,  a number  of 
clinicians  have  conceptualized  family  conflict  and  therapy 
in  ways  that  also  lend  support  to  the  model  under  con- 
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enmeshed  continuum  and  indicated  that  prolonged  functioning 
at  an  extreme  level  of  this  continuum  was  indicative  of 
possible  pathology.  Other  supportive  clinical  efforts  can 
be  seen  in  Benjamin  (1977)  and  Epstein,  Bishop  and  Levi 
(1978)  . 

A model  of  marital/family  functioning  has  been  pre- 
sented. This  model  uses  a number  of  concepts  in  the  family 
literature  to  explain  family  interactions.  This  model 
specifies  both  dysfunctional  and  functional  patterns  of 
behavior.  An  essential  feature  of  the  model  is  the  premise 
that  extreme  behavior  in  the  concepts  which  underlie  the 
model  is  indicative  of  dysfunctionality . Moderate 
behavior  in  the  concepts  is  indicative  of  functionality. 
While  a body  of  work  has  been  presented  which  lends 
empirical  and  conceptual  support  to  the  model  being  used 
in  the  present  study,  systematic  efforts  to  apply  the 
model  have  been  few  in  number.  Also  lacking  in  this  area 
is  research  which  applies  the  model  to  populations  in 
diverse  settings.  Although  showing  great  potential,  its 
utility  still  needs  to  be  demonstrated. 

Self-Concept 

A commonly  held  belief  is  that  parents  influence  the 
development  of  a child's  self-concept.  However,  the 
establishment  of  clear-cut  cause-and-effect  relationships 
and  the  delineation  of  these  mechanisms  of  influence  have 
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not  yet  been  accomplished  (Wylie,  1961,  1979).  Investi- 
gators have  sought  to  determine  what  factors  influence  the 
perceptions  that  parents  and  children  hold  of  themselves 
and  each  other.  Emotional  support,  parental  acceptance/ 
rejection,  parental  control/permissiveness,  intrafamily 
tension,  birth  order,  and  broken  homes  are  some  of  the 

The  research  that  has  been  done  on  the  parental 
influence  on  self-concept  has  a number  of  problems. 
Commonly  noted  limitations  of  studies  include  a failure  to 
precisely  define  self-concept,  use  of  a small  number  of 
subjects,  assessment  by  instruments  of  unknown  reliability 
and  validity,  and  a failure  to  use  multivariate  design  so 
as  to  be  able  to  look  for  interactions  in  the  influence  on 
self-concept  (Shavelson,  Hubner,  and  Stanton,  1976;  Wylie, 
1979) . This  section  of  the  review  of  the  related  litera- 
ture will  present  research  on  various  theories  of  self- 
concept  development.  Some  of  the  more  widely  cited 
investigations  of  family  influences  on  self-concept  forma- 
tion will  also  be  discussed. 

Gecas,  Calonico  and  Thomas  (1974)  investigated  two 
explanations  for  the  development  of  self-concept:  reflec- 

tion theory  and  imitation  theory  or  "mirror"  vs  "model" 
views.  In  the  "mirror"  view,  a child's  self-concept  is  a 
reflection  of  the  view  that  the  parents  hold  of  the  child. 
This  approach  hypothesizes  that  the  "parental  evaluation 


>f  the  child  is  positively  related 


the  child's  self- 


concept"  (Gecas  et  al.,  1974,  p.  69).  The  "model”  view 
is  derived  from  social  learning  perspectives.  Children 
will  acquire  most  of  their  behavioral  characteristics  from 
others  in  the  environment  whom  they  imitate  or  model.  This 
view  would  hypothesize  that  there  is  a positive  correlation 
between  a parent's  self-concept  and  their  child's  self- 

Gecas  et  al.  (1974)  obtained  results  which  consis- 
tently favored  the  "mirror"  view  over  the  "model"  view. 

The  relationship  between  a parent's  evaluation  of  their 
child's  self-concept  is  stronger  than  the  parent's  self 
evaluation  and  his  child's  self  evaluation. 

In  another  investigation  of  self-concept  development, 
Loeb,  Horst,  and  Horton  (1980)  looked  at  four  models.  The 
"directiveness"  approach  asserts  that  children  will  develop 
a poor  self-concept  if  their  parents  are  highly  directive 
because  this  style  suggests  low  expectations  for  the 
child's  ability.  Parents  who  are  less  directive  but  still 
helpful  will  have  children  with  higher  self-concepts.  The 
"reward/punishment"  model  suggests  that  children  will  have 
a better  self-concept  if  their  parents  use  rewards  and  a 
poor  self-concept  if  their  parents  use  punishments.  The 
"warmth/involvement"  model  predicts  that  where  families 
have  high  levels  of  positive  interactions  and  exhibit 


the  children 


concepts 


model  is  based 


the 


assumption 

self-esteem  is  a reflection  that  significant  others  value 
and  respect  the  child  and  is  similar  to  the  mirror  view 
discussed  previously.  The  final  approach  investigated  was 
the  imitation  view  which  is  similar  to  the  model  view 
discussed  in  the  Gecas  et  al.  (1974)  study. 

To  investigate  these  models,  Loeb  et  al.  (1980)  used 
data  from  self  report  scales  and  behavioral  interaction 
tasks.  During  the  behavioral  tasks,  parents  were  observed 
for  actions  such  as  the  use  of  rewards,  punishments, 
efforts  to  control  or  direct,  and  suggestions  to  help  the 
child.  The  authors  found  moderate  support  for  the 
"directiveness"  and  the  "warmth/ involvement"  models  and 
only  slight  support  for  the  "imitation/modeling"  and  the 
"reward/punishment"  models.  They  conclude  that  for  self- 
concept  development  probably  no  one  explanation  is  suffi- 

This  study  has  the  positive  feature  of  using  actual 
behavioral  interactions  to  associate  with  self-esteem 
ratings.  However,  the  reader  has  little  information  about 
the  families  beyond  that  they  were  "white,  broadly  middle- 
class,  and  stable,  two  parent  families.  Stable  families 
were  operationally  defined  as  those  in  which  two  parents 
had  resided  together  continually  since  the  subject  was  no 
et  al.,  1980, 
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Coopersmith  (1967)  concluded  that  the  development  of  self- 
esteem was  mainly  the  result  of  four  factors.  The  first 
factor  concerns  the  respect,  acceptance,  and  concern  that 
the  child  receives  from  significant  others.  Second,  is 
the  history  of  success,  status,  and  position  that  the 
child  holds.  The  values  and  aspirations  which  govern  the 
child’s  perceptions  is  the  third  factor.  The  last  factor 
concerns  the  child's  response  pattern  to  devaluation  or 
his  ability  to  defend  his  self-esteem.  A central  goal 
of  Coopersmith's  study  then  was  to  investigate  family 
variables  which  influence  the  previously  mentioned  factors 
in  the  development  of  self-esteem. 

Of  relevance  to  this  present  study  are  Coopersmith's 
findings  concerning  parent-child  relationships  which  he 
organized  under  four  main  topics;  acceptance,  permissive- 
ness and  punishment,  democratic  practices,  and  training 
for  independence. 

Coopersmith  (1967)  concluded  that  families  of  chil- 
dren with  high  self-esteem  had  mothers  who  had  closer  and 
more  loving  relationships  with  their  children.  These 
mothers  evidenced  their  acceptance  by  being  more  inter- 
ested, concerned  about  companions,  available,  and  by 
engaging  in  joint  activities.  These  families  made  demands 
on  their  children  and  enforced  them  with  firmness  and 


ablished 
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for  their  children  and  were 


enforcing  them.  These  rules  had  the  effect  of  defining 
the  environment  and  giving  standards  through  which  the 
children  could  judge  their  success.  Within  these  rules, 
the  parents  recognized  the  rights  and  opinions  of  their 
children.  The  use  of  rewards  was  the  preferred  mode  of 
influence.  Punishments,  when  used,  were  oriented  to 
managing  behavior.  The  punishment  was  perceived  as 
justifiable  by  the  high  self-esteem  children.  From  the 
study  of  decision  making  processes  in  the  high  self- 
esteem families,  he  concluded  that  there  were  clearer 
patterns  of  authority  and  areas  of  responsibility. 

In  families  of  children  with  low  self-esteem.  Cooper- 
smith  (1967)  found  conditions  of  isolation  and  deprivation. 
The  emotional  and  intellectual  climate  of  the  family  seemed 
impoverished.  These  parents  established  few  guidelines 
for  their  children.  Within  the  limits  that  did  exist,  the 
parents  were  controlling,  dictatorial,  and  rejecting.  The 
use  of  punishment  was  much  more  frequent.  The  overall 
discipline  patterns  were  inconsistent. 

To  summarize,  Coopersmith  (1967,  pp.  249-250)  states 
Persons  with  high  self-esteem,  reared 

definition  of  rules,  and  respect,  appear 
to  be  personally  effective,  poised,  and 
competent  individuals  who  are  capable  of 

Persons  with  low  self-esteem,  reared  under 
conditions  of  rejection,  uncertainty,  and 
disrespect,  have  come  to  believe  they  are 
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powerless  and  without  resource  or  recourse. 

They  feel  isolated,  unlovable,  incapable  of 
expressing  and  defending  themselves , and 
too  weak  to  confront  and  overcome  their 
deficiencies. 

Wylie  (1979)  in  a review  of  Coopersmith's  work  criti- 
cizes it  for  a number  of  methodological  reasons.  The  use 
of  large  numbers  of  significance  tests,  small  sample  sizes, 
and  generalizing  too  far  from  the  data  presented  are  some 
of  these  criticisms.  She  also  criticizes  the  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  which  was  used  to  categorize  the  subjects  on 
their  level  of  self-esteem:  "the  state  of  development  of 
this  inventory  and  the  amount  of  available  information  on 
it  do  not  make  it  an  instrument  of  choice  for  self-concept 
research  on  child  subjects"  (Wylie,  1974,  p.  174). 

In  summarizing  her  evaluation  of  Coopersmith's  work. 


Wylie  (1979,  p.  349)  states 

the  Coopersmith  study  is  a difficult  one 
to  follow  systematically  or  to  analyze 
critically.  It  is  such  a potpourri  of 
subjective  variables  and  behavioral 
variables,  full  of  such  confusing  and 
conflicting  statements  that  the  reader 
will  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
assess.  To  my  knowledge  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  repeat  the  Coopersmith 
study  in  recent  years. 

Despite  this  harsh  assessment,  it  is  probably  safe  to  con- 
clude from  his  study  that  there  is  a parental  component  in 
the  development  of  a child's  self-concept.  Coopersmith, 
as  other  investigators,  does  not  research  an  entire  family 
system  but  uses  a conglomeration  of  practices  to  correlate 
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Another  widely  noted  set  of  studies  on  self-conoept 
development  is  by  Sears  et  al.  (1957)  and  Sears  (1970). 

Sears  et  al.  (1957)  studied  the  early  socialization  experi- 
ences of  five  year  old  kindergarten  children.  Seven 
years  later.  Sears  measured  their  self-concepts  using  an 
instrument  he  had  developed,  the  Self  Concept  Inventory. 

He  hypothesized 

parental  attitudes  toward  a child  which 
give  him  a feeling  of  being  loved,  wanted, 
accepted,  and  respected  should  induce  a 
similar  attitude  in  him,  that,  of  his  being 
worthy  and  successful.  Thus,  parental 
warmth  and  affection  and  love-oriented 
discipline  should  be  associated  with  high 
self-esteem,  while  coldness  and  harsh 
discipline  should  be  associated  with  the 
opposite.  (Sears,  1970,  p.  269) 

The  results  indicated  a support  for  his  hypothesis  of  early 
parental  warmth  being  associated  with  later  high  self- 
esteem. 

Wylie  (1979)  does  not  review  this  study  individually 
but  instead  refers  to  it  along  with  another  group  of  studies 
suffering  from  serious  methodological  limitations.  The 
use  of  questionable  instruments  to  measure  self-concept 
and  a failure  to  define  properly  the  concepts  under  inves- 
tigation are  two  examples  of  her  criticism.  There  is  a 
strong  indication  of  a parental  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  self-concept  despite  the  criticisms  leveled  at 
current  research  by  reviewers  such  as  Shavelson  et  al. 

(1976)  and  Wylie  (1979)  . The  study  of  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  different  levels  of  self-esteem  continues  to 
to  researchers. 
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The  research  on  family  influence  on  compassionate 
behavior  follows  a similar  pattern  as  the  research  on  self- 
concept.  Investigations  have  focused  primarily  on  specific 
practices  and  attitudes  of  parents.  Studies  have  not  been 
conducted  which  focus  on  an  entire  system  or  model  of  family 
interactions  as  they  are  associated  with  compassionate 
behavior  in  children.  This  section  of  the  review  of  the 
related  literature  will  first  define  compassionate  behavior 
and  place  it  in  a context  of  pro-social  behaviors. 

Research  will  then  be  presented  on  discipline  techniques 
and  relationship  variables  associated  with  compassionate 
behavior  in  school  children. 

essential  characteristic  of  a "beautiful  and  noble"  person. 
This  person  cares  for  and  is  involved  in  the  well-being  of 
others.  Webster's  New  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  (1971, 
p.  462)  defines  compassion  as  "a  deep  feeling  for  an  under- 
standing of  misery  or  suffering  and  the  concomitant  desire 
to  promote  its  alleviation." 

Landsman  and  Clawson-Marsh  (1981,  p.  31)  have  behav- 
iorally  defined  compassion  using  children's  descriptions: 

She/He  ciives  others  his/her  own  material 
possessions:  i.e.,  sharing  lunch,  lend- 
ing or  giving  something  treasured  person- 
ally. He/She  helps  others:  i.e.,  helping 
another  with  school  problems,  helping 
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another  make  something,  helping  someone 
with  chores  without  being  asked,  sticking 
up  for  a friend  in  trouble,  aiding  some- 
one who  is  hurt. 

He/She  spends  time  and  effort  for  the 
benefit  of  others:  i.e.,  making  something 
for  someone,  visiting  a sick  friend  or 
family  member,  going  to  an  event  with  a 
friend  even  though  he/she  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  event. 

She/He  cares  deeply  for  others;  he/ she 
expresses  care  and  the  accompanying  emo- 
tional feelings;  i.e.,  expressing  love 
for  a close  one,  writing  a song  or  poem 
for  a friend,  talking  about  personal 
feelings,  expressing  care  or  concern  for 
someone  hurt,  possibly  even  to  the  extent 
of  risking  harm  to  self,  talking  with 
someone  who  is  down  or  crying  (Landsman 
and  Clawson-Marsh,  1981) 

While  many  children  exhibit  some  or  all  of  these  behaviors, 
the  compassionate  child  engages  in  them  much  more  fre- 
quently . 

Many  researchers  include  compassionate  behavior  among 
the  more  general  terms  of  positive  social  or  prosocial 
behaviors . These  behaviors  are  generally  for  the  benefit 
of  others  but  may  also  include  benefits  for  the  actor. 

These  prosocial  behaviors  include  comforting,  sharing, 
defending,  rescuing,  and  cooperating  (Bryant  S Crockenberg, 
1980) . Parental  discipline  practices  are  extensively 
studied  in  relation  to  prosocial  behavior  development  in 
children. 

As  an  early  investigator  in  the  field,  Hoffman  and 
Saltzstein  (1967)  conducted  some  of  the  beginning  research 
demonstrating  a relationship  between  discipline  practices 
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and  prosocial  behavior.  Schoo 
peers  for  the  child  most  likely  to  help,  defend,  or  care 
about  another  person.  The  parents  of  these  children  were 
asked  to  imagine  their  own  reactions  to  four  situations 
which  called  for  parental  discipline.  The  parents  selected 
their  three  most  likely  reactions  from  a list  of  14  possi- 
ble actions  which  were  divided  into  three  main  categories. 
First  was  power  assertion,  which  is  the  control  by  physical 
or  material  resources.  Love  withdrawal  which  is  ignoring 
or  isolating  was  the  second  category.  The  third  was  induc- 
tion which  was  explaining  the  consequences  of  actions. 

Results  indicated  that  parental  practices  were  related 
to  who  was  and  who  was  not  selected  as  the  most  prosocial 
child.  Generally,  the  evidence  suggested  that  power 
assertion  was  the  least  effective  in  the  development  of 
prosocial  behaviors.  However,  there  were  conflicting 
results  for  the  boys  versus  the  girls.  Hoffman  and 
Saltzstein  (1967)  suggested  that  differences  in  sex  roles, 
the  different  value  of  the  mother  as  a model,  and  peers 
norms  might  account  for  some  of  the  confounding  results. 
Subsequent  studies  have  verified  that  parental  discipline 
practices  influence  prosocial  tendencies  in  both  boys  and 
girls  (Bryant  and  Crockenberg,  1980;  Hoffman,  1979;  and 
Yarrow  and  Waxier,  1976). 

A comparative  evaluation  between  the  discipline  prac- 
tices reported  in  the  prosocial  literature  and  those 
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reported  in  the  family  systems  approaches  is  difficult  to 
make.  A power  assertion  style  of  discipline  would  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  rigid  style  delineated  by  Olson  et  al. 
(1979) . Induction  methods  would  seem  to  correspond  to 
Olson's  structured  styles.  However,  no  research  connecting 
these  styles  has  been  conducted.  Hoffman  (1970),  in  dis- 
cussing induction  techniques,  stated  that  they  might  con- 
tain elements  of  the  power  method  and  the  love  withdrawal 
style.  He  speculated  that  too  little  induction  might 
result  in  low  levels  of  arousal  and  consequently  the  child 
would  not  pay  attention.  Too  much  induction  might  result 
in  the  child  experiencing  too  high  a level  of  arousal  and 
consequently  not  being  able  to  internalize  the  message. 

This  advocation  of  a balanced  or  moderate  level  of  a 
control  style  is  consistent  with  the  line  of  reasoning 
present  in  the  model  put  forth  by  Olson. 

In  other  studies  on  parenting  behaviors  Bryant  and 
Crockenberg  (1980) , Hoffman  (1970) , and  Staub  (1979)  have 
found  that  factors  such  as  warmth,  nurturance,  maternal 
responsibility,  acceptance,  discussion  of  feelings,  and 
modeling  of  prosocial  behaviors  facilitate  the  development 
of  prosocial  behaviors.  Rutherford  and  Mussen  (1968) 
using  data  from  teacher  ratings,  a giving  task,  and  a 
competitive  toy  car  race  found  that  less  competitive  and 
more  generous  boys  perceived  their  relationship  with  their 
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children.  Competitiveness  was  found  to  be  negatively 
correlated  with  empathy  in  boys.  A conflicted  and  rejec- 
ting maternal  relationship  was  negatively  correlated  with 
empathy  for  girls.  Yarrow  and  Scott  (1972)  in  an  analogue 
study  of  socialization  practices  found  that  children 
exposed  to  adults  who  model  nurturant  methods  increase 
their  levels  of  nurturant  behavior  in  play  tasks. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  development  of  compas- 
sionate behavior  is  influenced  by  various  parenting 
behaviors.  As  mentioned  previously,  little  research  has 
been  conducted  measuring  the  relationship  between  family 
system  variables  and  the  development  of  prosocial  behavior 
in  general  and  compassionate  behavior  in  particular. 

Academic  Achievement 

Despite  the  considerable  research  efforts  conducted 
into  the  effect  of  family  or  home  environment  factors  on 
school  achievement  in  children,  this  subject  remains 
poorly  understood  (Circirelli,  1976;  Kellaghan,  1977; 

Mar joribanks,  1972) . The  poor  quality  of  measuring 
devices  for  family  and  home  characteristics,  difficulty 
in  experimentally  manipulating  family  variables,  and  the 
potential  for  confusing  community  and  peer  group  varia- 
bles are  factors  which  make  research  difficult  (Walberg  & 
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centered  on  family  size,  crowding  ratio  in  the  home,  socio- 
economic status,  ethnic  factors,  and  the  IQ  and  ability 
level  of  the  parents  (Mar joribanks,  1972;  Walberg  and 
Majoribanks,  1976)  . 

The  result  of  much  of  this  research  is  an  agreement 
that  family  variables  are  related  to  a child's  school 
achievement,  especially  in  the  areas  of  verbal  abilities 
(Circirelli,  1976;  Kellaghan,  1977;  Walberg  S Mar joribanks, 
1976) . This  portion  of  the  review  of  the  related  liter- 
ature will  discuss  pertinent  research  which  illustrates 
both  the  advances  and  the  questions  that  still  remain 
unanswered  in  relating  academic  achievement  in  school 
children  to  family  variables. 

Kellaghan  (1977)  measured  pressure  for  achievement, 

to  measures  of  scholastic  attainment.  The  results 
indicated  that  these  home  factors  were  more  closely  related 

The  trend  was  especially  evident  in  reading  areas  more 
than  arithmetic  subjects.  This  study  was  deficient  in 
that  the  home  variables  were  poorly  defined  and  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  how  they  were  measured. 

Mar joribanks  (1972)  more  carefully  delineated  family 
environmental  characteristics  which  he  derived  from  a 
body  of  previous  research.  The  characteristics  he  measured 
were  pressure  for  achievement,  pressure  for  activeness. 


pressure  for  intellectuality,  pressure  for  independence, 
pressure  for  English,  father  dominance,  and  mother 
dominance.  A rating  scale  was  developed  to  measure  each 
of  these  forces.  The  results  were  then  correlated  with 
measures  of  verbal,  number,  spatial,  and  reasoning  ability. 
The  environmental  forces  accounted  for  significant  portions 
of  the  variances  in  each  of  the  abilities  but  especially 
in  verbal  and  number  areas. 

Researchers  have  been  interested  in  the  effects  that 
different  class  and  economic  variables  have  on  school 
achievement.  Hess  and  Shipman  (1965)  investigated  economic 
poverty  level,  mother-child  communication,  and  the  family 
control  system  of  160  upper,  middle,  and  lower  socio- 
economic Black  mothers  and  their  children.  Citing  pre- 
vious research  showing  that  lower  class  children  usually 
have  much  lower  achievement  scores,  these  authors  theo- 
rized that  different  socialization  practices  within  each 
class  would  lead  to  the  development  of  different  cognitive 
styles.  Those  children  from  "culturally  deprived"  back- 
ground would  have  styles  and  experiences  which  would  not 
prepare  them  for  success  in  school. 

Hess  and  Shipment  further  theorized  that  the  learning 
of  behaviors  relevant  to  school  achievement  was  related 
to  two  specific  factors.  The  first  was  the  control 
system  in  the  family  which  was  the  way  in  which  the  parent 
restricted  the  number  and  kind  of  alternatives  for  action 
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and  thought.  Second,  was  the  structure  of  the  family's 
communication  and  language.  They  identified  a "restricted" 
style  of  communication  where  language  is  stereotyped  and 
limited  and  an  "elaborated"  style  where  messages  are  more 
differentiated  and  precise.  Hess  and  Shipment  hypothe- 
sized that  variation  among  families  in  these  two  areas 
would  be  associated  with  either  "assertive,  initiative" 
or  "passive,  compliant"  approaches  to  learning.  Those 
children  with  the  assertive  approach  to  learning  would 
come  from  high  social  classes  and  have  higher  academic 
achievement  scores.  Those  children  with  passive  approaches 
would  come  from  lower  social  classes  and  lower  academic 

Data  were  collected  by  interviews  and  by  observation 
of  the  mother  teaching  her  child  several  tasks,  i.e.,  copy- 
ing designs  on  an  etch-a-sketch  pad.  They  found  distinct 
class  differences  in  both  the  communication  and  control 
areas.  Lower  socioeconomic  mothers  consistently  used  more 
nonverbal,  less  complex,  shorter,  and  more  imprecise 
methods  than  the  middle-class  mothers.  Hess  and  Shipman's 
findings  supported  their  initial  formulations  about  lower 
class  children  having  socialization  experiences  predispos- 
ing them  to  lowered  school  achievement  scores. 

Bing  (1963)  and  Rau  et  al.  (1964)  concluded  that 
child-rearing  practices  affect  personality  variables  which 
are  associated  with  different  cognitive  abilities.  These 
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cognitive  abilities  are  theorized  to  be  associated  with 
different  levels  of  school  achievement.  A sample  of 
children  were  selected  who  had  discrepant  scores  on  achieve- 
ment tests.  That  is,  they  had  scored  significantly  higher 
in  one  achievement  area  than  in  another.  The  achievement 
areas  were  the  verbal,  space,  and  number  areas  of  the 
Thurstone  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Test.  Using  question- 
naires and  observations  from  interaction  situations,  the 
authors  found  that  different  personality  traits  were 
associated  with  higher  abilities  in  each  of  the  achieve- 
ment areas.  As  an  example,  those  children  who  had 
discrepant  space  scores  were  found  to  be  relatively 
immature  and  unsuccessful  in  their  social  behavior.  The 
authors  felt  that  there  was  evidence  that  the  mothers  were 
too  permissive  which  allowed  the  children  opportunity  to 
explore  but  also  produced  less  interpersonal  relationships. 

Drews  and  Teachan  (1957)  and  Kurtz  and  Swenson  (1951) 
lend  support  to  the  position  that  different  levels  of 
achievement  are  associated  with  varying  home  and  child- 
rearing  factors.  Rau  and  others  (1974)  conclusions  were 
representative  of  many  of  the  type  of  findings  in  this 

Academically  successful  boys  exhibit  a 
syndrome  of  mature  or  well-adjusted  beha- 
vior, characterized  by  self-sufficiency, 
general  competence,  adequate  impulse- 
management  and  social  acceptance.  In 
turn  this  syndrome  of  good  interpersonal 
adjustment  and  successful  achievement 
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develops  in  a context  of  parental  atti- 
tudes expressive  of  warmth  and  mutual 
esteem  among  family's  high  valuation  of 
achievement  combined  with  positive  and 
supportive  demands  for  self-sufficiency, 
and  an  absence  of  anxious  restriction  of 
impulse-expression.  (Rau  et  al.,  1974, 
p.  227) 

The  nature  of  the  marital  interaction  and  its  effect 
on  the  cognitive  development  of  the  child  have  been  inves- 
tigated. Tan  and  Lawlis  (1976)  measured  the  correlation 
between  parent's  perception  of  the  marital  dynamics  and 
their  child's  cognitive  development.  Their  hypothesis 
that  a strong  linear  relationship  would  exist  between 
positive  marital  perceptions  and  high  achievement  in 
school  was  partially  supported.  iThe  mother's  attitude 
towards  the  marriage  was  more  predictive  than  the  father's 
attitudes. 

The  literature  reviewed  on  family  variables  associated 
with  academic  achievement  illustrate  several  points.  The 
home  environment  has  been  shown  to  be  associated  with 
school  achievement.  Some  of  the  mechanisms  identified 
have  been  socialization  practices  which  lead  to  differing 
cognitive  styles  and  to  an  increased  readiness  for  school. 
These  studies  were  deficient  to  the  extent  that  many  used 
instruments  and  questionnaires  about  which  very  little  was 
reported  and  it  was  often  unclear  whether  there  was  an 
underlying  model  of  family  functioning  upon  which  the 
study  was  based.  So  while  there  is  evidence  linking  family 
interactions  with  academic  achievement,  much  work  in  this 
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Presented  in  this  review  of  the  related  literature 
was  a model  of  family  interactions  which  focuses  on  two 
major  dimensions  as  methods  for  classifying  families. 

This  model  specifies  both  functional  and  dysfunctional 
patterns  of  behavior.  While  holding  promise  for  educa- 
tional and  clinical  application,  this  model  still  requires 
research  to  demonstrate  its  validity. 

Also  presented  in  this  chapter  was  research  on  family 
influences  on  the  self-concept.  Studies  indicate  that  this 
influence  may  be  the  result  of  modeling,  reinforcement, 
mirroring,  or  the  quality  of  the  parent-child  relationship. 
The  research  reviewed  also  indicates  that  the  family  has 
an  influence  on  the  level  of  prosocial  behavior  exhibited 
and  on  school  achievement.  The  researchers  in  these 
latter  areas  focus  primarily  on  specific  parental  practices 
such  as  disciplining  or  the  teaching  of  tasks.  While  the 
subject  of  family  influences  on  the  self-concept,  compas- 
sionate behavior  and  academic  achievement  has  been  of 
interest  to  many  investigators,  little  comprehensive  and 
systematic  research  has  been  conducted.  The  efforts  of 
many  investigators  do  not  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
model  of  family  functioning.  So  while  the  existing 
research  indicates  that  families  do  influence  behaviors  in 
each  of  these  areas,  additional  investigations  are  still 
needed. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
self-concept,  compassionate  behavior  and  academic  achieve- 
ment could  be  predicted  in  school  children  on  the  basis  of 
their  family's  degree  of  adaptability  and  cohesiveness. 

The  research  methodology  that  was  used  in  the  investigation 
is  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  research  design,  hypoth- 
eses, subjects,  instrumentation,  procedures,  data  collec- 
tion, data  analysis  and  limitations  will  be  discussed. 

Research  Design 

This  study  was  ex  poet  faoto  research  since  it 
incorporated  the  use  of  attribute  independent  variables. 

A family's  degree  of  adaptability  and  a family's  degree  of 
cohesiveness  comprised  the  two  independent  variables  in 
this  study.  These  variables  were  measured  by  the  Family 
Adaptability  and  Cohesiveness  Evaluation  Scale  (FACES) 
(Olson  et  al.,  1978).  There  were  three  dependent  variables 
in  this  study.  Self-concept,  which  was  measured  by  the 
Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale  (Piers,  1969), 
was  the  first  dependent  variable.  The  second  was  the 
level  of  compassionate  behavior  as  judged  by  independent 
raters  in  a compassion  stimulus  situation.  The  final 
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dependent  variable 


ademic  achievement,  which 


measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Prescott, 
Balow,  Hogan,  and  Farr,  1978) . 

According  to  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  very  low  or  very 
high  scores  on  the  FACES  are  indicative  of  a dysfunctional 
family.  Moderate  scores  on  FACES  are  indicative  of  a func- 
tional family.  In  the  present  study  the  relationship 
between  the  parent's  FACES  scores  and  children's  scores  on 
the  dependent  variables  was  predicted  as  being  nonlinear. 
Olson  and  associates  also  state  that  the  adaptability  and 
cohesion  dimensions  which  form  the  model  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  following  were  the  hypotheses, 
stated  in  null  form,  which  were  tested  in  this  study: 

1.  There  will  be  no  linear,  nonlinear,  or  inter- 
active relationship  between  a parent's 
adaptability  and  cohesion  score  on  the  FACES 
and  his  child's  self-concept  score. 

2.  There  will  be  no  linear,  nonlinear,  or  inter- 
active relationship  between  a parent's 
adaptability  and  cohesion  score  on  the  FACES 
and  his  child's  self-concept  score. 

3.  There  will  be  no  linear,  nonlinear,  or  inter- 
active relationship  between  a parent ' s 
adaptability  and  cohesion  score  on  the  FACES 
and  his  child's  self-concept  score. 


fifth  and 


Subjects  for  this  study  were  fourth, 
grade  students  at  P.  K.  Yonge,  an  elementary  and  secondary 
laboratory  research  school  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Florida.  The  school  selects  children  in  a systematic 
manner  to  assure  a normal  distribution  of  socioeconomic 
levels,  local  geographic  regions,  parent's  educational 

Subjects  for  this  study  were  selected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A compassionate  behavior  questionnaire,  the 
FACES,  and  the  consent  forms  were  mailed  to  all  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  student's  parents.  After  seven  days 
a follow-up  letter  was  mailed  to  those  parents  who  had 
not  returned  the  questionnaires.  Those  children  from 
families  who  returned  the  FACES  were  given  a self-concept 
scale  and  had  their  academic  achievement  scores  retrieved 
from  their  school  folders.  Fifty  children  were  randomly 
selected  from  those  families  who  returned  the  FACES  to  be 
rated  in  the  compassion  stimulus  situation. 

Instrumentation 
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by  ascertaining  individual  family  members  perception  of 
how  their  family  functions.  There  is  one  form  of  the  test 
which  can  be  used  with  individuals  12  years  and  older. 

There  are  111  items  on  the  scale.  The  test  items  are  in 
the  form  of  statements  about  family  functioning  and 
subjects  are  asked  to  rate  the  statements:  4 — true  all  of 
the  time,  3 — true  most  of  the  time,  2 — true  some  of  the 

The  scale  was  constructed  by  first  formulating  short, 
descriptive  statements  representing  high,  moderate  and  low 
levels  of  each  of  the  16  concepts  which  comprise  the  model. 
During  this  stage  204  statements  were  developed  which  were 
then  analyzed  in  two  pilot  studies. 

In  the  first  study,  a test  of  clinical  validity,  35 
marriage  and  family  counselors  were  asked  to  rate  the 
items  on  a scale  ranging  from  low  cohesion  or  adaptability 
to  high  cohesion  or  adaptability.  The  second  study,  a 
test  of  construct  validity,  was  performed  by  having  410 
students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  University  of 
Iowa  answer  each  item  on  the  basis  of  its  applicability 
to  their  family  of  origin  using  the  same  four  point  scale. 

There  were  three  criteria  for  final  item  selection. 
Those  items  where  the  mean  and  modal  counselor  ranking 
fell  into  the  appropriate  high,  medium  or  low  group  on 
the  scale  and  those  items  with  lowest  standard  deviation 


the  fit 


ilysis  of  the 


student  responses  formed  the  other  criterion.  For  the 
adaptability  dimension  two  factors  accounted  for  78.6*  of 
the  variation  and  thus  formed  the  major  factors.  Items 
for  the  two  extremes  of  adaptability — chaotic  and  rigid — 
were  selected  from  this  first  factor  and  the  moderate 
items  came  from  factor  two.  For  cohesion,  there  were  four 
factors  which  accounted  for  63.5*  of  the  common  factor 
variance.  Items  representing  both  the  extremes  and  the 
moderate  areas  were  selected  from  these  factors. 

Using  these  criteria,  96  items  were  selected  for 
the  scale.  There  are  six  items  for  each  subscale  in  the 

for  the  low  end.  There  are  nine  subscales  for  family 
cohesion  making  54  items  and  seven  subscales  for  family 
adaptability  totaling  42  items.  Fifteen  items  were 
included  to  form  a social  desirability  response  check. 

In  two  dissertations  reported  by  Olson  et  al.  (1979), 
201  families  took  FACES,  producing  data  from  603  indi- 
viduals (the  father,  mother,  and  adolescent  in  each 
family  took  FACES) . Fifty-three  of  the  families  were  in 
counseling  at  a Youth  Service  Bureau,  31  families  had  a 

problem"  families  and  served  as  a comparison  group. 

Olson  et  al.  (1978)  used  these  data  as  a 


normative  sample 
category  within 
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the  adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions.  These  cutting 
points  were  developed  through  using  the  mean  and  standard 
deviation  scores  from  these  201  families.  Scores  one 
standard  deviation  above  and  below  the  mean  for  each 
dimension  were  used  for  determining  the  cutting  point  for 
the  central  or  moderate  areas  of  the  model.  Scores 
greater  than  one  standard  deviation  above  or  below  the 
mean  were  classified  to  the  outer  areas  of  each  dimension. 

For  the  adaptability  dimension,  the  range  of  scores 
was  109  to  236  with  a mean  of  183  and  a standard  deviation 
of  15.  The  cutting  points  for  this  dimension  were  Rigid 
109-166,  Structured  167-182,  Flexible  183-198,  and  Chaotic 
199-236.  For  the  cohesion  dimension,  the  range  of  scores 
was  162  to  303  with  a mean  of  251  and  a standard  deviation 
of  19.  The  cutting  points  for  this  dimension  were  Disen- 
gaged 162-230,  Separated  231-250,  Connected  251-270  and 
Enmeshed  271-303. 

The  internal  consistency  (alpha)  reliability  of  the 
adaptability  dimension  was  r=0.75  and  for  the  cohesion 
dimension  was  r=0.83.  The  split-half  reliability  for  each 
of  the  subscales  was  low.  Therefore,  Olson  et  al.  (1978) 
recommends  using  only  the  total  scores  on  each  dimension 
of  adaptability  and  cohesion  and  not  using  the  scores  for 
individual  subscales.  This  project  will  only  use  the 
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degree  of  clinical  validity  due  to  the  similarity  of 
ratings  by  counselors  on  where  items  fell  in  the  high, 
moderate  or  low  levels  of  each  subscale.  Olson  and 
associates  report  that  the  test  has  construct  validity 
due  to  the  high  factor  loadings  that  the  items  had  in 
relation  to  the  different  factors  which  relate  to  the 
high,  moderate  and  low  levels  of  each  dimension.  At  the 
present  time,  more  efforts  to  establish  the  validity  of 
FACES  are  warranted.  Due  to  its  relatively  recent  develop- 
ment, the  FACES  is  not  reported  in  the  measurement 
literature . 

The  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale 

This  80-item  self-report  instrument  entitled,  "The 
Way  I Feel  About  Myself,"  was  used  to  measure  the  chil- 
dren's self-attitudes.  The  scale  was  developed  by  Piers 
(1969)  and  is  published  by  Counselor  Recordings  and  Tests. 
The  test  is  composed  of  simple,  declarative  sentences 
worded  at  the  third  grade  level.  The  statements  are 
answered  yes  or  no  according  to  the  way  the  child  gen- 
erally feels.  The  scale  is  usually  completed  in  15-20 
minutes  and  can  be  administered  in  group  form. 

The  original  164  item  pool  was  developed  from  a 
collection  of  children's  statements  about  what  they 


liked  and  disliked  about 
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study  established  that  the  items  were  understood  by  the 
children.  Most  items  answered  in  one  direction  by  fewer 
than  10%  or  more  than  90%  were  dropped.  The  remaining 
140  items  were  standardized  by  administration  to  four 
third-grade  classes,  four  sixth-grade  classes,  and  four 
tenth-grade  classes  in  a large  school  system.  The 
elementary  classes  were  selected  to  represent  a cross- 
section  of  socioeconomic  groups.  The  high  school  classes 
were  selected  to  represent  slow,  average,  and  bright 
classes. 

Three  judges  classified  the  statements  as  reflecting 
high  or  low  self-concept.  Similar  items  which  had  been 

Piers  (1969)  reports  no  significant  (p<.05)  sex  differences 
for  this  sample,  and  no  significant  differences  between 
means  for  third  and  tenth  grades , but  significantly  lower 

studies  this  difference  has  not  been  found. 

An  item  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  sixth  grade 
group.  The  30  highest  and  30  lowest  scores  were  iden- 
tified. Cureton's  chi  test  was  applied  to  determine 
whether  each  item  significantly  discriminated  between  the 
high  and  low  groups.  Those  items  which  discriminated  and 
those  which  were  answered  in  the  expected  direction  by 
at  least  half  of  the  high  group  were  used.  Eighty  items 
met  these  criteria  and  formed  the  final  scale.  The  test 


1183  public  school  children 


grade  4 to  grade  12.  The  mean  was  51.84  with  a standard 
deviation  of  13.87. 

In  reference  to  reliability,  Piers  (1969)  reports 
Kuder-Richardson  Formula  21  coefficients  ranging  from  .78 
to  .93.  The  Spearman-Brown  odd-even  formula  was  used  on 
the  data  from  the  sixth-  and  tenth-grade  with  coefficients 
of  .90  and  .87  respectively  (Piers,  1969)  . The  scale  was 
administered  four  months  later  to  one-half  of  the  standard- 
ization sample  with  coefficients  of  .72  for  the  third- 
grade,  .71  for  the  sixth-grade  and  .72  for  the  tenth 
grade.  Since  these  early  reliability  studies  there  have 
been  others  completed  which  use  samples  from  different 
regions.  These  coefficients  reported  by  Piers  (1976) 
range  from  .62  (a  seven  month  retest)  to  .96  (a  simple 
retest) . 

By  writing  items  which  covered  all  the  areas  in  a 
collection  of  statements  of  what  children  liked  and  dis- 
liked about  themselves.  Piers  (1969)  sought  to  build 
content  validity  into  the  scale.  She  reports,  however, 
that  during  item  analysis  some  non-discriminating  items 
were  dropped  and  as  a result  some  areas  are  not  covered  to 
the  same  extent  as  others. 

Piers  (1976,  pp.  3)  provides  data  indicating  con- 
vergent validity  with  other  self-concept  measures  by 
showing  correlation  coefficients  ranging  from  .40  to  .85, 


all  significant  at  p<.01.  Piers  (1969,  pp.  7)  reports 
teacher  and  peer  validity  coefficients  on  the  order  of 
.40,  significant  at  p<.05.  Piers  (1976)  reported  the 
use  of  the  scale  with  minority  groups  and  concluded  that, 
although  not  standardized  on  black  children,  it  was 
probably  appropriate  to  use  for  research  purposes. 
Finally,  in  the  initial  development  of  the  scale,  "lie" 
statements  were  included  to  test  for  socially  desirable 
responding.  These  statements  were  later  dropped  when  the 
determination  was  made  that  this  responding  was  not  a 
factor.  Reviewers  (Bentler,  1971 ; Robinson  and  Shaver, 
1973;  and  Wylie,  1974)  have  generally  approved  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  this  scale  for  research  pur- 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 

Developed  by  Prescott,  Balow,  Hogan  and  Farr  (1978), 
and  published  by  the  Psychological  Corporation,  this  test 
is  the  instrument  which  will  be  used  to  measure  school 
achievement.  The  complete  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
series  is  applicable  for  grades  including  the  first  half 
of  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  For  this  study,  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  series  were  used. 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  is  designed  to 
measure  mastery  of  material  in  the  major  curriculum  areas 
of  reading,  mathematics,  language,  science,  and  social 


studies. 
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scaled  scores,  stanines,  percentile  ranks,  and  grade 
equivalents.  The  content  of  the  tests  was  determined  by 
an  analysis  of  leading  textbook  series,  syllabuses,  state 
guidelines,  and  other  curricular  sources  (Prescott  et  al., 
1978) . All  items  were  reviewed  by  independent  authorities 
which  included  a panel  of  minority  educators . The  items 
were  constructed  to  balance  male  and  female  references 
and  to  present  less  stereotyped  sex  roles  and  ethnic 
groups . 

An  item  analysis  program  was  conducted  in  which 
14,000  test  items  were  tried  out  on  over  93,000  pupils 
from  44  school  systems.  Comments  in  the  form  of  a teacher 
questionnaire  were  received  from  approximately  3000 
teachers  and  were  also  used  to  help  in  the  final  wording 
and  selection  of  items . 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  was  empirically 
normed  twice  during  the  1977-78  school  year,  once  in  the 
fall  and  once  in  the  spring.  Over  550,000  students  were 
used  in  this  effort.  Samples  were  selected  to  represent 
the  population  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  status,  geog- 
graphic  region,  ethnic  background,  public  vs  non-public 
school  affiliation,  and  parent's  educational  background. 

The  reliability  for  the  test  was  established  by 
testing  all  pupils  on  both  administrations,  fall  and 
spring,  and  with  both  forms,  JS  and  KS.  The  Ruder- 
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Richardson  Formula  20  reliability  estimate  for  the  complete 
battery  was  .98  (Prescott,  et  al.,  1978).  Thus,  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  is  a psychometrically  sound 
instrument.  The  construction  of  the  items,  the  norming 
process,  and  the  estimates  of  reliability  are  all  adequate. 

Compassion  Stimulus  Situation 

A compassion  stimulus  situation,  developed  by  Linda 
Clawson-Marsh,  measured  the  amount  of  compassionate 
behavior  a subject  exhibited.  In  this  situation,  subjects 
confronted  a confederate  who  was  simulating  being  upset. 

The  subject's  behavior  was  both  audio  and  visually  recorded 
and  then  rated  by  independent  judges  as  to  whether  compas- 
sionate behavior  was  exhibited.  The  confederates  were 
four,  second  grade  children  who  were  trained  by  the  experi- 
menter to  act  sad  and  upset.  They  were  randomly  assigned 
to  subjects  to  act  their  roles.  The  subjects  were  indi- 
vidually removed  from  their  classrooms  and  were  asked  to 
answer  questions  and  fill  out  forms  on  compassionate 
behavior.  Each  subject  was  led  to  a conference  room  and 
asked  to  wait  while  the  experimenter  went  for  the  forms  to 
be  filled  out.  In  the  conference  room  was  the  confederate 
who  was  acting  upset.  The  experimenter  returned  after  the 
subject  had  been  in  the  conference  room  with  the  confeder- 
ate for  three  minutes.  During  this  period  of  time  the 
behavior  of  the  subject  was  recorded. 


For  each  subject,  the  independent  variable  data  were 
collected  from  the  returned  FACES.  Both  parents  were 
asked  to  complete  the  FACES.  They  were  asked  to  take  the 
questionnaire  independently  of  each  other.  If  both 
parents  returned  the  FACES  then  the  subject  had  four 
independent  variable  scores  to  be  correlated  with  the 
dependent  variable  data.  If  only  one  parent  returned  the 
FACES,  or  if  it  was  only  a one  parent  family,  then  the 
subject  had  two  independent  variable  scores  that  were 
correlated  with  the  dependent  variable  data.  The  raw 
scores  from  the  FACES  were  used  in  the  analysis. 

The  dependent  variable  data  were  collected  in  the 
following  manner.  Since  the  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self- 
Concept  Scale  can  be  administered  in  group  form,  it  was 
given  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes.  The 
raw  scores  were  used  in  data  analysis. 

Each  year  all  grade  levels  at  P.  K.  Yonge  take  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test.  Therefore,  every  student 
has  a current  achievement  score  in  his  school  folder. 

For  each  subject  in  this  study,  the  achievement  score 
was  recorded  from  his  school  folder.  The  scale  score 
was  used  in  data  analysis. 

In  the  compassion-stimulus  situation  independent 
judges,  who  were  trained  and  tested  for  inter-relater 
reliability,  assigned  each  subject's  behaviors  toward  the 
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rate  to  one  of  four  categories, 
one  was  where  the  subject  avoided  any  contact  with  or 
ignored  the  distressed  confederate.  Category  two  was 
where  the  subject  responded  only  nonverbally  as  in  just 
looking  at  the  distressed  confederate.  When  the  student 
verbally  interacted  with  the  confederate  but  made  no 
effort  to  discuss  the  confederate's  problems  or  to  help 
the  confederate  in  any  other  way,  this  constituted  the 
third  category.  The  fourth  category  was  where  only  non- 
verbal concern  was  shown  such  as  leaning  over  and  touching 
the  confederate.  The  fifth  category  was  where  verbal  and 
nonverbal  concern  were  exhibited . 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  independent  variables  of  this  study  were  fathers ' 
adaptability  scores  (FA),  fathers'  cohesion  scores  (FC) , 
mothers'  adaptability  scores  (MA) , and  mothers'  cohesion 
scores  (MC) . The  theory  of  family  functioning  upon  which 
this  study  is  based  hypothesizes  that  very  low  or  very 
high  scores  on  the  FACES  is  indicative  of  a dysfunctional 
family.  According  to  Olson  et  al.  (1979),  moderate 
scores  on  Faces  are  indicative  of  a functional  family . 

In  the  present  study  the  relationship  between  the  FACES 
scores  would  therefore  be  predicted  as  being  nonlinearly 
related  to  the  dependent  variables.  For  example,  low 
adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  from  FACES  would  be 
predicted  to  be  associated  with  low  self-concept 


scores.  A moderate  set  of  adaptability  and 


scores  would  be  predicted  to  be  associated  with  high  self- 
concept  scores.  And  finally,  a high  set  of  adaptability 
and  cohesion  scores  would  be  associated  with  low  self- 
concept  scores.  Stated  differently,  self-concept  scores 
should  climb  to  their  highest  point  as  FACES  responses 
move  from  lower  level  to  moderate  level  scores.  Self- 
concept  scores  should  fall  as  FACES  responses  move  from 
moderate  levels  to  high  levels.  To  test  for  this 
type  of  relationship  a nonlinear  term  was  included  in  the 
analysis.  The  nonlinear  term  for  each  independent 
variable  was  signified  as  FA2,  FC2,  MA2,  and  HC2.  The 
original  terms  (FA,  FC,  MA,  and  MC)  signified  the  linear 
form  of  the  model. 

The  model  by  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  also  stated  that 
the  adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions  were  independent 
of  each  other.  In  the  present  study,  this  statement 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  the  relationship  between 
the  child's  self-concept  score  and  the  parent's  adapta- 
bility responses  on  FACES  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
parent's  cohesion  responses  on  FACES.  An  interactive 
term  was  created  for  the  regression  equation  to  determine 
whether  the  adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions  were  in 
fact  independent  of  each  other.  The  interactive  term  for 
each  dimension  was  signified  as  FA*FC  and  MA*MC. 


To  detei 


the  nature  of 


relationship 


the  dependent  variables  and  the  independent  variables 
three  null  hypotheses  were  formulated.  These  hypotheses 
stated  that  there  would  not  be  any  relationship  between 
the  parent's  adaptability  and  cohesion  responses  and 
his  child's  self-concept  score,  compassionate  behavior 
rating,  and  academic  achievement  score.  These  hypotheses 
were  tested  through  multiple  regression  analysis  and 

An  overall  model  of  the  data  was  first  created. 

This  overall  model  consisted  of  both  mothers'  and 

and  cohesion  terms.  This  overall  model  was  signified  as 
FA,  FC,  MA,  MC,  FA2 , MA2 , MC2 , FA*FC , MA*MC.  If  a 
significant  F value  was  found  between  the  particular 
dependent  variable  and  the  overall  model  then  further 
analyses  were  conducted  to  find  the  simplest  predictive 
model.  This  simplification  procedure  was  accomplished 
through  using  a series  of  partial  F tests.  These  F 
tests  were  conducted  by  comparing  an  R-square  term  for 
an  overall  model  with  an  R-square  term  for  a reduced 
model.  The  difference  in  the  R-square  statistics  indi- 
cated an  increase  in  the  variation  of  the  dependent 
variable  which  was  explained  by  the  inclusion  of  the 


ill  model. 


partial  F 
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test  provides  a criteria  for  determining  whether  the 
increase  was  statistically  significant. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  significance  was  not  found 
after  the  first  step  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  the  overall  model  and  the  particular  dependent 
variable,  then  the  analysis  was  broken  down  into  mothers' 
and  fathers'  data  each  using  all  three  linear,  nonlinear, 
and  interactive  terms.  If  no  relationship  was  found 
after  this  step  then  in  this  condition  the  analysis  was 
halted.  If  significance  was  found  then  partial  F tests 
were  again  conducted  to  determine  which  elements  did  not 
contribute  significantly  to  the  prediction  of  the  depen- 
dent variable. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  are  several  limitations  of  this  study  which 
should  be  addressed.  The  first  concerns  the  data  being 
collected  on  the  families.  This  data  was  collected 
once.  Researchers  (Olson  et  al.,  1979;  Minuchin,  1974) 
point  out  that  family  structure  alters  in  response  to 
both  developmental  changes  like  having  a baby  and  life 
stresses  such  as  being  fired  from  a job.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  data  obtained  in  this  study 
will  not  be  representative  of  a family's  long  term  inter- 
actions . 

Another  limitation  concerns  the  nature  of  the  research 
design.  Because  of  the  use  of  attribute  independent 
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variables,  this  study  has  been  classified  as  ex  post  facto 
research.  The  relationship  between  the  independent 
variables  and  the  dependent  variables  was  of  a corre- 
lational nature.  Therefore,  inferring  any  causality 
from  this  type  of  relationship  must  be  made  with  great 
caution . 

A third  limitation  concerned  the  self-report  nature 
of  the  data.  Researchers  (Ary,  Jacobs  and  Razveigh, 

1979;  Kerlinger,  1973)  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
potential  hazards — faking,  response  sets,  misunderstand- 
ings— that  can  occur  with  this  type  of  data. 

A fourth  limitation  concerned  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  responses  received  from  the  fathers  as  opposed 
to  the  mothers.  As  indicated  in  the  resulted  section 
there  was  a difference  in  the  sample  size  between 
mothers  and  fathers.  The  result  of  this  difference  was 
that  there  was  always  a larger  sample  size  for  mothers 
to  analyze  with  respect  to  the  dependent  variables  than 
for  the  fathers.  For  example,  in  the  self-concept 
dependent  variable  condition  there  were  66  mothers  FACES 
responses  and  46  fathers  FACES  responses.  A number  of 
the  children's  data  therefore  were  not  analyzed  since 
their  fathers  did  not  or  could  not  respond  to  the  FACES . 

A fifth  limitation  concerned  the  data  received  from 
the  mothers.  Of  the  70  mothers  who  returned  the  FACES, 


indicated  they 


single  parents  while  another 


mothers  were  the  sole  r 

espondents  for  their  families. 

Within  this  sample  is  a 

subgroup  who  differ  in  an  impi 

tant  aspect  and  whose  r 

esults  when  computed  as  part  o 

the  larger  group  could 

have  altered  the  overall  con- 

figuration  of  mothers ' scores , 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  study  addressed  itself  to  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  a parent's  adaptability  and  cohesion 
scores  on  the  FACES  and  his  child's  self-concept  score, 
compassionate  behavior  rating,  and  academic  achievement 
score.  To  analyze  these  relationships,  data  models  were 
formulated  using  various  elements  of  a parent's  adapta- 
bility and  cohesion  scores.  These  models  were  examined 
through  the  use  of  multiple  regression  analysis  and 
partial  F tests. 

Results 

A method  to  combine  a mother's  and  a father's  FACES 
scores  into  a family  score  which  would  not  average  out 
differences  and  yet  would  also  reflect  each  parent's 
adaptability  and  cohesion  perceptions  is  still  under 
development  by  Olson.  Therefore  an  analysis  of  the 
hypotheses  of  this  study  was  done  using  the  individual 
set  of  responses  from  mothers  and  fathers.  A total  of 
165  FACES,  were  mailed  to  families.  As  shown  in  Table  1, 
the  sample  size  for  mothers  was  70  and  47  for  fathers. 
This  difference  in  sample  size  was  because  of  a group  of 
single  parent  families,  all  but  one  who  were  mothers,  and 
of  a group  of  families  where  only  one  person  responded 
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but  did  not  indicate  they  were  a single  parent  family. 


Cable  1. 


Sanple  Size  for  tethers  and 
Parent  Responding,  One  Parer 
Responding. 


athers  Broken  town  Into  Single 
Responding,  arrf  Both  Parents 


One  parent  responded 

Indicated  not  indicating  Both 

Parent  single  parent  single  parent  parents  Total 


tether  15  10  45  70 

Father  1 1 45  47 


In  the  self-concept  dependent  variable  condition,  as 
shown  in  Table  2,  this  sample  of  children  had  a mean  score 
of  59.73  and  a standard  deviation  of  12.91  on  the  self- 

as  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  from  Pier's  (1969) 
normative  sample.  In  the  compassion  stimulus  situation  the 
behavior  of  the  children  could  be  rated  into  one  of  five 
categories  depending  on  the  amount  of  helping  behavior 
demonstrated.  Category  one  represented  no  compassionate 
behavior  shown  and  category  five  represented  the  most 
helping  behavior  demonstrated.  The  number  of  children  in 
each  category  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

Self-concept  and  parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores 
General  hypothesis  number  one:  There  will  be  no 


adaptability  and 


scores  and  his  child's  self-concept  score. 


Table  2. 


A Comparison  of  the  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
of  the  Self-Concept  Scale  between  the  Present 
Study  and  the  Piers  (1969)  Normative  Sample. 


Study  Mean  Standard  Deviation 

Present  study  59.73  12.91 

Piers  (1969)  51.84  13.87 


Table  3.  Number  of  Children  in  each  of  the  Compassionate 


Category 


2 3 4 5 


Number  of  Children  15  15 


11  6 


Data  analysis  began  with  the  overall  model  which 
included  both  mothers'  and  fathers'  linear,  nonlinear,  and 
interactive  adaptability  and  cohesion  terms  and  data  from 
44  families.  There  were  44  families  because  analysis  of 
the  overall  model  requires  FACES  responses  from  both 
parents.  The  total  number  of  families  where  both  parents 
returned  FACES  was  45.  One  child's  self-concept  score  had 
to  be  discarded  because  of  an  incorrect  completion  of  the 
form.  An  F value  of  2.88  and  an  R-square  of  .466  were 
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attained  (see  Table  4) . The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
computed  F statistic  greater  than  or  equal  to  2.88  under 
the  null  hypothesis  was  equal  to  .0107.  Since  the  prob- 
ability of  the  computed  F statistic  was  less  than  the  .05 
criteria  set  for  statistical  significance,  the  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected  and  it  was  concluded  that  there 
was  either  a linear,  nonlinear,  or  interactive  relation- 
ship between  the  self-concept  scores  and  the  variables  in 
the  overall  model. 

Table  4.  F Values  in  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  the  Relation- 
ship Between  the  Linear,  Nonlinear,  and  Interactive  Forms 
of  the  Withers'  and  Fathers'  Adaptability  and  Cohesion 
Scores  and  their  Children's  Self-Concept  Score. 


df  F value 


K-square  p 


FA,  FC,  MA,  MC,  FA2,  FC2, 

MA2,  MZ2,  FA*FC,  MA*MC 

(Both  parents,  overall)  44  10  2.88  .466  .0107 

FA,  FC,  M\,  MC  (Both 

parents,  linear)  44  4 3.85  .283  .0099 

FA,  PC,  MA,  MC,  FA2,  MA2, 

VC2,  (Both  parents,  linear 

and  nonlinear)  44  8 2.22  .336  .0501 


FA,  FC,  MA,  MC,  FA*FC, 

MA*MC  (Both  parents, 

linear  and  interactive)  44  6 2.91  .320  .0199 


The  next  analysis  step  involved  a determ 
whether  any  of  the  linear,  nonlinear,  or  inte 


nination  of 


could  be  elimii 


being  predictive  of  self- 


concept  scores.  This  step  involved  an  examination  of  the 
partial  F values  of  the  R-sguare  terms  of  each  element  of 
the  overall  model.  The  R-square  for  the  combined  linear 
and  nonlinear  model  was  .336  and  the  R-square  for  the 
linear  only  model  was  .283  (see  Table  4).  Comparing  these 
R-square  terms  yielded  a partial  F value  of  .692  which  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  (see  Table  5).  The  R- 
square  for  the  combined  linear  and  interactive  model  was 
.320  and  when  compared  to  the  R-square  for  the  linear 
only  model  yielded  a partial  F value  of  1.02  which  also 

(see  Table  5) . In  both  cases  it  was  concluded  that  the 
nonlinear  and  the  interactive  terms  did  not  significantly 
predict  self-concept  scores  beyond  the  linear  term.  These 
results  meant  that  when  using  both  mothers'  and  fathers' 
adaptability  and  cohesion  scores/  the  linear  model  is  the 
simplest  model  which  is  significantly  related  to  self- 
concept  scores. 

Further  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  whether 
additional  terms  could  be  eliminated  as  not  being  pre- 
dictive. This  step  involved  examining  the  set  of 
mothers'  FACES  responses  and  the  set  of  fathers'  FACES 
responses.  There  were  68  subjects  in  the  model  with  only 
the  data  from  mothers ' . Two  were  dropped  from  the  total 
of  70  mothers  because  in  addition  to  the  one  child 
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previously  mentioned,  another  child  was  unable  to  be  tested. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6,  an  F Value  of  .11  was  obtained 
for  the  mothers'  data.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
computed  F statistic  greater  than  or  equal  to  .11  under 
the  null  hypothesis  was  equal  to  .9980  which  was  greater 
than  the  criteria  set  for  statistical  significance.  This 
result  meant  that  there  was  not  a significant  relationship 
between  the  mothers'  adaptability  and  cohesion  responses 
their  children's  self-concept  scores. 

Table  5.  Partial  F Values  in  Partial  F Tests  of  the  R-Square  Terms 
of  the  Nonlinear  and  Interactive  Forms  of  both  Parent's 
Adaptability  and  cohesion  Scores  given  that  the  linear 
Fbrms  are  already  in  the  Model. 


R-Square 

Model  N df  F value  Increase 


FA,  FC,  MA,  M3,  FA2, 

FC2,  MA2,  MC2/FA,  FC, 

MA,  MC  44  4 .692*  .053 

FA,  FC,  W,  MC,  FA*FC, 

M4*MC/FA,  FC,  MA,  FC  44  2 1.02*  .037 

*not  significant  at  p = .05 

Table  6.  F Value  in  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  the  Relationship 
between  the  Mothers'  Overall  Model  (Linear,  Nonlinear, 
Interactive  Tarns)  and  their  Ouldren's  Self-Concept  Scores. 


df  F value  R-Square  p 


MA,  MC  MA2,  FR*M3  68  5 .11  .008  .998 


nodel  with  the  fathers'  da 


(n=46)  yielded 


value  of  3.24  (see  Table  7).  The  regression  coefficients 
for  this  model  with  only  the  fathers'  data  were  87.874  for 
the  intercept,  -0.426  for  the  adaptability  term  and  .192 
for  the  cohesion  term.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
computed  F statistic  greater  than  or  equal  to  3.24  under 
the  null  hypothesis  was  equal  to  .015  which  was  less  than 
the  criteria  set  for  significance.  An  analysis  of  the 
partial  F values  of  the  R-square  terms  of  each  element  of 
the  fathers'  data  was  next  conducted  to  see  if  further 
terms  could  be  dropped  as  not  being  predictive  of  the  self- 
concept  scores. 

Table  7.  F Values  in  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  the  Relationship 
between  the  Fathers'  Linear,  Nonlinear,  and  Interactive 
Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Terms  and  their  Children's  Self- 
Concept  Scores. 


df  F Value  R-Square 


:,  FA2,  FC2,  FA*FC 


FA,  FC,  FA2,  FC2 
FA,  FC,  FA*FC 


The  R-square  for  the  combined  linear  and  the  nonlinear 
model  was  .216  and  the  R-square  for  the  linear  only  model 
was  .173  (see  Table  8) . The  comparison  of  the  two  terms 
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yielded  a partial  F value  of  1.10  which  did  not  meet  the 
level  required  for  significance.  The  R-square  for  the 
linear  and  the  interactive  terms  was  .183.  The  compari- 
son with  the  R-square  for  the  linear  only  model  yielded  a 
partial  F value  of  .509  which  also  did  not  meet  the  level 
required  for  significance.  These  results  meant  that  the 
nonlinear  and  the  interactive  terms  in  the  fathers'  data 
did  not  significantly  contribute  to  the  prediction  of  self- 
concept  scores  beyond  the  prediction  of  the  linear  term. 
The  linear  term  itself  had  an  F value  of  4.51  which  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level  (see  Table  7).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  regression  coefficients  for  the  adaptability 
term  indicated  that  it  formed  a negative  linear  relation- 
ship with  self-concept  scores.  That  is,  as  fathers' 
adaptability  scores  got  lower  children's  self-concept 
scores  got  higher.  The  regression  coefficient  for  the 
fathers'  cohesion  term  was  positive  indicating  that  as 
fathers'  cohesion  scores  got  higher  so  did  the  children's 
self-concept  scores.  These  coefficients  are  conditional 
meaning  that  when  the  variation  associated  with  the 
cohesion  term  is  controlled  for  then  the  adaptability 
term  has  a negative  linear  relationship  with  self-concept 
scores,  when  the  variation  associated  with  the  adapta- 
bility term  is  controlled  for  then  the  cohesion  term  has 


positive  linear 


self-concept 
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Table  8.  Partial  F Values  in  Partial  F Tests  of  the  R-Square  Terras 
of  the  Nonlinear  and  Interactive  Forms  of  the  Fathers' 
Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Scores  given  that  the  Linear 
forms  are  already  in  the  Model. 


Model  N df  F Value  Increase 

FA,  FC,  FA2,  FC2/FA,  FC  46  2 1.10*  .043 

FA,  FC.  FA*FC/FA,  FC  46  1 .509*  .010 

•not  significant  at  p = .05 

To  this  point,  analysis  had  been  conducted  which 
indicated  that  the  simplest  predictive  model  of  children's 
self-concept  scores  was  the  fathers'  linear  adaptability 
and  cohesion  scores.  The  nonlinear  and  interactive  terms 
were  eliminated  as  being  redundant  to  the  linear  terms. 

The  final  analysis  step  was  to  determine  if  both  the 
linear  adaptability  term  and  the  linear  cohesion  term  were 
both  significantly  related  to  the  self-concept  scores. 

The  partial  F values  were  examined  to  accomplish  this 
step.  The  partial  F value  for  the  fathers'  linear  adapta- 
bility term  was  6.63  and  for  the  linear  cohesion  it  was 
4.92.  Both  of  these  values  were  less  than  the  .05  level 
set  for  signficance  (see  Table  9) . It  was  concluded  that 
both  the  adaptability  and  cohesion  terms  from  the  fathers' 
linear  model  were  significantly  related  to  self-concept 
scores  and  that  the  linear  model  could  not  be  reduced  to 
a simpler  form. 
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Table  9.  Partial  F Values  in  Partial  F Tests  of  the  Fathers'  Linear 
Adaptability  Term  given  that  the  Fathers'  Linear  Cbhesion 
Term  is  already  in  the  Model  and  Vice  Versa. 


Model  N df  F Value  p 

FA,  FC/FC  46  3 6.63  .0136 

FA,  FC/FA  46  3 4.92  .0318 


In  summary,  the  first  hypothesis  of  this  study  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  linear,  nonlinear,  or  interactive 
relationship  between  parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion 
scores  and  their  child's  self-concept  score.  An  overall 
model  with  both  parents'  data  was  found  to  be  significantly 
predictive.  However,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  simplest 
predictive  model,  comparisons  were  made  between  the  various 
elements  of  this  overall  model.  The  linear  forms  of  the 
fathers'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  were  found  to 
be  the  simplest  predictive  model.  A nonlinear  relationship 
between  parents'  FACES  scores  and  children's  self-concept 
scores  was  not  found  as  would  have  been  forecast  from  the 
theory  upon  which  this  study  is  based. 

Compassionate  behavior  and  parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion 
General  hypothesis  number  two : There  will  be  no 

linear,  nonlinear  or  interactive  relationship 
between  parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores 
and  their  child's  compassionate  behavior  rating. 


ilysis  of 


ill  model  using 


both 


parents  (n=35)  yielded  an  F value  of  2.15  (see  Table  10). 
The  probability  of  obtaining  a computed  F statistic 
greater  than  or  equal  to  2.15  under  the  null  hypothesis 
was  equal  to  .0602  which  was  greater  than  the  .05  level 
set  for  statistical  significance.  This  result  indicated 
that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  for  a statistically 
significant  relationship  between  this  overall  model  and 
children's  compassionate  behavior  ratings.  Next,  the 
mothers'  and  the  fathers'  data  sets  were  examined  sepa- 
rately. This  step  was  to  determine  if  one  parents'  data 
by  itself  had  a significant  relationship  to  the  compas- 

Table  10.  F Values  in  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  the  Relation- 
ship Between  the  Linear,  Nonlinear,  and  Interactive  Forms 
of  the  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Adaptability  and  Cohesion 
Scores  and  their  Children's  Compassionate  Behavior 


Model  N df  F Value  R-sguare  p 


FC2,  MA2,  MC2,'fA*FC, 

MA*MC  35  10  2.15  .473  . 0602 

FA,  FC,  FA2,  FC2, 

FA*FC  36  5 1.40  .185  .2506 

MA,  MC,  MA2,  MC2, 

MA*MC  48  5 .66  .073 


.6581 
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The  model  using  data  from  mothers  (n=48)  yielded  an 
F value  of  .66  and  the  model  using  data  from  fathers 
(n=37)  yielded  an  F value  of  1.40  (see  Table  10).  Both  of 
these  values  were  not  statistically  significant.  These 
results  meant  that  mothers'  and  fathers'  data  were  not 
significantly  related  to  compassionate  behavior  ratings. 

Academic  achievement  and  parents'  adaptability  and  Cohesion 
General  hypothesis  number  three:  There  will 

be  no  linear,  nonlinear  or  interactive  relation- 

and  the  parent's  adaptability  and  cohesion 

Analysis  began  with  the  overall  model  from  both 
parents  and  included  data  from  40  families.  There  were  40 
families  because  analysis  of  the  overall  model  requires 
FACES  responses  from  both  parents.  The  total  number  of 
families  where  both  parents  returned  FACES  was  45.  However, 
there  was  a group  of  eight  children  who  did  not  have 
current  academic  achievement  scores  in  their  school 
folders.  Five  of  these  eight  children  came  from  families 
where  both  parents  returned  FACES.  The  number  of  families 
dropped  from  45  to  40  because  of  this  factor. 

An  examination  of  these  data  yielded  an  F value  of 
.99  which  did  not  meet  the  criteria  set  for  significance 
(see  Table  11) . Having  found  no  statistically  significant 
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result  with  the  overall  model  using  both  parents'  data,  the 
next  step  was  a separate  examination  of  the  mothers ' and 
the  fathers'  data. 


Table  11. 


F Values  in  Multifile  Regression  Analysis  of  the  Relation- 
ship Between  the  Linear,  Nonlinear  arri  Interactive  FYorms 
of  the  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Adaptability  aid  cohesion 
Scores  and  tneir  Quid's  Self-Concept  Score. 


F Value  R-sguare  p 


FA,  FC,  MA,  M2,  FA2,  FC2, 
MA2,  MZ2,  FA*FC,  MA*MC 

FA,  FC,  FA2,  FC2,  FA*FC 
MA,  M2,  MA2,  MC2,  MA*M2 


MA,  M2,  MA2,  M22 
MA,  M2,  MA*M2 


.99 

.98 


6.42 

4.62 

5.92 


.248  .4737 
.116  .4457 
.246  .0063 
.179  .0030 
.245  .0026 
.234  .0015 


The  fathers'  overall  model  (n=43)  yielded  an  F value 
of  .98  (see  Table  11) . The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
computed  F value  greater  than  or  equal  to  .98  under  the 
null  hypothesis  was  equal  to  .446  which  was  greater  than 
the  criteria  set  for  statistical  significance.  The  null 
hypothesis  for  the  fathers'  data  was  not  rejected  and  it 
was  concluded  that  they  were  not  related  to  academic 
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The  mothers'  overall  model  (n=62)  yielded  an  F value 
of  3.66  (see  Table  11).  The  probability  of  obtaining  a 
computed  F statistic  greater  than  or  equal  to  3.66  under 
the  null  hypothesis  was  equal  to  .0063  which  was  less  thar 
the  criteria  set  for  significance.  It  was  concluded  that 
there  was  a relationship  between  academic  achievement  and 
the  mothers'  linear,  nonlinear  and  interactive  terms. 

Following  the  analysis  procedures,  it  was  noted  that 
the  mothers'  linear  terms  yielded  an  F value  of  6.42  (see 
Table  11) . The  probability  of  obtaining  a computed  F 
statistic  greater  than  or  equal  to  6.42  under  the  null 
hypothesis  was  equal  to  .003  which  was  less  than  the 
criteria  set  for  significance.  This  result  meant  that 
the  mothers'  linear  terms  were  significantly  related  to 
academic  achievement  scores.  The  next  step  involved  an 
examination  of  the  partial  F values  for  the  R-square 
terms  of  the  nonlinear  and  interactive  components  of  the 
mothers'  data.  This  step  was  to  determine  if  either  of 
these  components  could  be  eliminated  as  being  redundant 


The  R-square  for  the  combined  linear  and  the  non- 
linear model  was  equal  to  .245  and  the  R-square  for  the 
linear  only  model  was  .179  (see  Table  11).  The  compari- 
son yield  a partial  F value  of  2.505  which  was  less  than 
the  value  needed  to  achieve  statistical  significance  (see 


Table  12) 


null  hypothe 
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was  concluded  that  the  nonlinear  terms  did  not  significantly 
contribute  to  the  prediction  of  academic  achievement  beyond 
the  linear  term. 

Table  12.  Partial  F Values  in  Partial  F Tests  of  the  R-Square  Terms 
of  the  Nonlinear  and  Interactive  Fonts  of  the  Mothers' 
Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Scores  given  that  the  Linear 
Forms  are  Already  in  the  Model. 


K-Square 

Model  N df  F Value  Increase 

MA,  MC  MA2,  MC2/MA,  MS  62  2 2.505*  .066 

MA,  ft  MA*MC/MA,  MC  62  1 4,221**  .064 

•rot  significant  at  p = .05 
"significant  at  p .05 

The  R-square  for  the  combined  linear  and  interactive 
terms  model  was  equal  to  .234  (see  Table  11).  Comparing 
the  R-square  for  this  model  to  the  R-square  for  the  linear 
only  model  yielded  an  F value  of  4.221  which  was  greater  than 
the  value  need  to  achieve  statistical  significance  (see 
Table  12) . The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  interactive  terms  significantly  added  to 
the  linear  model  in  predicting  academic  achievement  scores. 

To  illustrate  this  interactive  relationship  the 
highest  score  and  the  lowest  score  on  each  adaptability 
and  cohesion  dimension  from  Olson  and  others'  (1978)  norma- 
tive sample  were  plotted  using  the  regression  equaltion.  The  It 
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adaptability  score  was  109  and  the  high  adaptability  score 
was  236.  The  low  cohesion  score  was  162  and  the  high 
cohesion  score  was  303.  The  parameters  for  the  regression 
equation  were:  -993.9950  for  the  intercept,  10.0445  for 
the  adaptability  term,  7.5144  for  the  cohesion  terms,  and 
-.0444  for  the  interactive  term.  Created  from  the  compu- 
tation of  the  regression  equation  were  academic  achievement 
scores  predicted  from:  low  adaptability  and  low  cohesion, 
high  adaptability  and  low  cohesion,  low  adaptability  and 
high  cohesion,  and  high  adaptability  and  high  cohesion. 

The  results  of  these  computations  can  be  seen  in  Table  13. 

Table  13.  Acadanic  Achievsnent  Scores  Predicted  frcm  Varying  Levels 
of  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Scores. 


Adaptability  and  cohesion  Score  Predicted  Academic  Achievement 
Scale  Score 

low  adaptability  and 

low  cohesion  534 

High  adaptability  and 

low  cohesion  896 

low  adaptability  and 

high  cohesion  911 

High  adaptability  and 

high  cohesion  478 


The  interactive  nature  of  this  data  can  probably 
best  be  viewed  in  Figure  1.  The  relationship  between  the 
dependent  variable  of  academic  achievement  and  the  inde- 
pendent variable  of  mothers'  adaptability  and  cohesion 


scores  was  not 


simple  Ur 
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near  one.  Instead,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dependent  variable  and  one  independent 
variable  was  governed  by  the  level  of  the  other  independent 
variable. 


Cohesion  Dimension 


Figure  1.  An  Exanple  of  the  Interactive  Relationship  Between 

Adaptability  and  cohesion  Scores  in  the  Prediction  of 
Academic  Achievement  Scores. 

In  summary,  the  third  hypothesis  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  relationship  between  the  parents'  FACES  responses  and 
their  children's  academic  achievement  scores.  After  com- 
parisons were  made  between  various  elements  of  the  parents' 
data,  it  was  found  that  the  linear  and  interactive  terms 


of  the  mothers’  FACES 


significantly 


dictive  of  academic  achievement  scores. 

Discussion 

Discussed  in  the  review  of  the  related  literature  were 
findings  which  pointed  to  the  family's  influence  on  self- 
concept  development,  compassionate  behavior,  and  academic 
achievement.  Based  upon  a model  of  family  functioning, 
predictions  were  made  about  family  interactions  which  would 
be  associated  with  differing  levels  of  self-concept,  com- 
passionate behavior,  and  academic  achievement.  To  analyze 
the  results  of  this  study  three  null  hypotheses  were 
formulated.  These  hypotheses  stated  that  there  would  not 
be  a linear,  nonlinear,  or  interactive  relationship  between 
the  dependent  variables  of  self-concept  score,  compassionate 
behavior  rating,  and  academic  achievement  score  and  the 
independent  variables  of  mothers'  and  fathers'  adaptability 
and  cohesion  scores  on  the  FACES. 

The  first  finding  of  this  study  was  that  a child's  self- 
concept  was  linearly  related  to  his  father's  perception 
of  adaptability  and  cohesion  issues  within  the  family's 
functioning.  This  finding  means  that  when  fathers  endorsed 
items  more  representative  of  the  enmeshed  and  rigid  con- 
tinuums of  FACES — high  dependence,  limited  individuality, 
a general  overinvolvement,  rigid  roles,  very  strict 


discipline  and 


likely 


have  higher  self-c 
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concept  scores.  This  finding  does  not 
correspond  to  what  would  have  been  predicted  from  the 
family  model  upon  which  this  study  is  based.  That  is, 
families  should  be  less  functional  when  their  general 
behavior  is  within  these  extreme  domains.  When  families 
are  rigid  and  enmeshed  their  children  should  have  lower 
self-concepts.  There  are  several  possible  explanations 
for  this  finding. 

First,  a sampling  difficulty  may  account  for  these 
results  from  fathers.  As  mentioned  previously  there  was 
a difference  in  the  number  of  responses  received  from 
fathers  and  mothers  with  the  result  being  that  there  were 
20  less  children  analyzed  with  respect  to  their  fathers. 
Conceivably  the  lack  of  inclusion  of  these  children  could 
have  done  many  things  to  alter  the  configuration  of  the 

A second  explanation  might  be  found  by  examining  the 
developmental  nature  of  family  interactions.  As  discussed 
in  the  review  of  the  literature,  researchers  (Olson,  et  al., 
1979;  Minuchin,  1974)  point  out  that  family  structure 
alters  in  response  to  both  developmental  changes  and  life 
stresses.  This  study  had  as  its  sample  children  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Potentially  then  this 
linear  relationship  between  fathers'  responses  and  self- 
concept  scores  could  actually  be  appropriately  representa- 


>f  fe 


this  stage.  While 


predicted  by 
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this  family  model  there  are  not  as  yet  any  developmental 
studies  which  would  confirm  or  disconfirm  this  speculation. 

A third  explanation  might  be  found  by  speculating  upon 
how  family  environments  conducive  to  high  self-concept 
development  evolve.  Loeb,  Horst,  and  Horton  (1980)  and 
Coopersmith  (1967)  held  the  view  that  parental  practices 
with  respect  to  the  manner  and  degree  of  their  involvement 
and  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  discipline  were  important 
in  the  development  of  a positive  self-concept.  Not  dis- 
cussed was  the  actual  process  by  which  this  environment  was 
created.  One  might  hypothesize  that  fathers  have  a more 
fixed  and  unbending  conception  of  their  roles  and  their 
family's  functioning  than  mothers.  A balancing  process, 
however,  might  occur  in  the  actual  parenting  behaviors  upon 
which  these  perceptions  are  based.  Thus  fathers  may  fulfill 
one  type  of  function  in  the  family  which  in  turn  is  moder- 
ated and  influenced  by  the  mother  fulfilling  another  type 
of  function.  Clearly,  though,  this  is  speculation  for 
which  only  further  research  could  provide  the  answer. 

Noteworthy  about  these  results  was  the  lack  of  a 
significant  relationship  between  mothers'  perceptions  of 
adaptability  and  cohesion  issues  and  their  children's 
self-concept  scores.  This  lack  of  a finding  could  have 
been  due  to  the  subgroup  of  single  parent  mothers  whose 
results  could  have  negated  any  trend  in  the  data. 


In  relation  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  assumed 


linear  relationship  between  parents'  adaptability  and 
cohesion  scores  and  children's  self-concept  scores  was  not 
born  out.  Rather  a linear  relationship  was  found  with 
fathers'  data  and  no  relationship  was  found  with  the 
mothers'  data. 

The  second  hypothesis  concerned  the  relationship 
between  parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  and  the 
compassionate  behavior  ratings  of  their  children.  The 
finding  in  this  condition  was  that  neither  mothers ' nor 
fathers'  FACES  scores  were  related  to  their  child's  compas- 
sionate behavior  rating.  Research  discussed  in  the  review 
of  the  literature  indicated  that  many  parental  practices 
such  as  the  type  of  discipline,  degree  of  permissiveness, 
or  the  amount  of  warmth  influenced  the  development  of 
compassionate  behavior.  Little  specific  research  using  a 
systems  approach  to  family  functioning  has  been  done  in 
this  area.  The  state  of  the  research  would  therefore  seem 
to  still  be  in  its  infancy.  That  is,  the  particular  model 
of  family  functioning  used  in  this  study  may  not  tap  the 
specific  variables  relevant  to  the  development  of  compas- 
sionate behavior. 

Another  explanation  for  the  lack  of  findings  might  be 

compassionate  behavior  may  be  the  best  available  at  the 
present,  it  still  is  a fairly  global  five  point  scale. 
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There  may  not  have  been  enough  differentiation  available  to 
be  able  to  match  up  with  the  scores  on  the  FACES.  Finally, 
another  explanation  for  these  unexpected  results  rests  on 
the  possibility  that  the  sample  size  was  inadequate. 

The  third  hypothesis  involved  the  relationship  between 
parents'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  and  the  academic 
achievement  level  of  their  children.  The  finding  here 
was  that  achievement  scores  were  related  to  an  interaction 
between  the  mothers'  perception  of  adaptability  and 
cohesion  issues  in  the  family’s  functioning.  Two  statements 
can  be  made  in  reference  to  this  finding. 

First,  Olson  et  al.  (1980)  states  that  the  adaptability 
and  cohesion  dimensions  are  independent  of  each  other. 

This  assertion  means  that  one  can  understand  how  family 
adaptability  issues  (control,  discipline,  rules,  etc.) 
influence  a child’s  achievement  without  referring  to  family 
cohesion  issues  (emotional  bonding,  decision  making  coali- 
tions, etc.)  and  vice  versa.  The  findings  in  reference  to 
mothers'  FACES  scores  and  academic  achievement  do  not 
support  this  contention.  Unknown  however  is  whether  this 
finding  is  due  to  problems  in  the  theory,  FACES  inter- 
pretation, or  methodological  problems  in  the  study.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  evidence  for  an  interactive 
relationship  was  not  found  in  the  two  previous  hypotheses. 
This  lack  of  interactive  relationships  does  support  the 
notion  of  the  independence  of  the  two  dimensions.  Thus  the 
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overall  results  do  not  consistently  confirm  or  disconfirm 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  family  model. 

Second,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  13  and  in  Figure  1, 
the  highest  levels  of  achievement  came  in  conditions  of  low 
adaptability  and  high  cohesion.  Stated  differently,  when 
mothers  were  more  rigid  in  their  responses  to  issues  such 
as  discipline,  rules,  control  and  more  enmeshed  in  relation 
to  matters  like  independence,  interests,  friends,  and 
emotional  bonding  their  children  had  higher  academic 
achievement  scores.  While  this  finding  would  not  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  model,  it  might  be  explained  by  examining 
the  nature  of  this  sample  of  mothers.  At  least  15  and 
possibly  as  high  as  25  of  the  70  mothers  might  be  single 
parents.  This  uncertainty  in  numbers  is  related  to  the 
fact  that  10  mothers  were  the  only  respondents  for  their 
families.  These  10  did  not  check  the  appropriate  box 
indicating  their  being  a single  parent.  Their  marital 
status  is  therefore  uncertain.  The  overall  configuration 
of  results  for  the  mothers'  data  could  therefore  have  been 
altered  by  this  subgroup  of  mothers  whose  scores  may 
reflect  the  different  family  structure  of  being  a single 

A puzzling  finding  in  this  study  was  the  matter  of 
only  the  fathers'  having  significant  results  in  relation  to 
the  self-concept  dependent  variable  condition  and  only  the 


depends 


riabls 


iditic 


of  the 


on.  In  none 

conditions  did  both  parents  produce  a similar  pattern  of 
significant  results.  If  this  lack  of  correspondent  results 
from  each  parent  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  then 
fathers'  perceptions  of  family  functioning  seem  particu- 
larly relevant  to  self-concept  development.  Mothers’ 
perceptions  of  family  functioning  would  be  relevant  to 
academic  achievement.  A proponent  of  systems  analysis  of 
families  would  argue  against  this  view  by  asserting  that 
there  are  not  any  simple  one  to  one  to  cause  and  effect 
relationships  in  families. 

Another  factor  should  be  noted  in  considering  the  over- 
all lack  of  corresponding  results  between  parents . To  date 
the  FACES  has  been  mainly  used  as  a clinical  tool  for 
identifying  problem  families.  There  may  be  difficulties 
in  using  FACES  to  assess  subtle  trends  in  data  from  groups. 
The  use  of  FACES  was  made  particularly  difficult  in  this 
study  by  the  presence  of  variable  sample  sizes  and  the 
presence  of  subgroups  such  as  single  parents  within  the 
samples.  The  findings  in  this  study  may  reflect  a limita- 
tion of  the  FACES  as  it  is  presently  formulated  and/or  a 


5f  the  sampling  procedures. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS,  SUMMARY,  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

This  study  sought  to  investigate  the  type  of  family 
interactions  and  structure  which  would  be  associated  with 
various  aspects  of  a child's  personality  and  behavior. 
Based  upon  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  model  of  family  function- 
ing it  was  predicted  that  moderate  levels  of  adaptability 
and  cohesion  would  be  associated  with  high  self-concept, 
compassionate  behavior,  and  academic  achievement.  It  was 
also  predicted  that  the  two  dimensions  of  adaptability  and 
cohesion  would  be  independent  of  each  other  in  relation  to 
the  dependent  variables. 

The  results  obtained  here  did  not  support  these  pre- 
dictions. Rather,  one  result  indicated  that  there  was  a 
linear  relationship  between  fathers’  FACES  responses  and 
children's  self-concept  scores.  Another  finding  was 
obtained  that  indicated  a child's  academic  achievement 
could  best  be  understood  through  an  examination  of  the 
interaction  between  his  mother's  adaptability  and 
cohesion  scores  on  the  FACES . The  implication  was  that 
the  adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions  were  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  relation  to  one  of  the  dependent 
variables.  These  results  seem  to  call  into  question  two 
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basic  tenets  of  the  model  proposed  by  Olson  and  associates. 

The  first  of  these  tenets  called  into  question  was  the 
hypothesized  nonlinear  relationship  between  the  FACES 
responses  and  the  dependent  variable.  This  relationship 
is  based  on  the  notion  that  moderateness  in  adaptability 
behaviors  and  cohesiveness  behaviors  is  the  most  functional 
pattern  for  families.  Extreme  behaviors  in  these  areas 
should  be  the  least  functional  pattern  for  families.  There 
is  research,  however,  which  lends  strong  support  for  the 
idea  that  moderateness  in  these  dimensions  is  the  most 
functional  standard.  Clinical  research  such  as  Minuchin 
(1974)  and  experimental  studies  such  as  Sprenkle  and  Olson 
(1978)  and  Russell  (1979)  are  examples.  As  discussed  in 
the  review  of  the  literature  most  research  using  this 
model  has  been  done  with  "problem  families"  or  families 
in  treatment.  Hence  relatively  little  work  has  been  done 
with  families  not  seeking  or  receiving  treatment.  The 
possibility  exists  that  as  further  research  is  conducted, 
the  theory  may  have  to  be  revised  to  accommodate  new 
findings.  The  conclusion  here  is,  that  despite  the  find- 
ings in  the  present  study,  the  balance  of  evidence  still 
seems  to  support  the  notion  held  by  Olson  and  associates 
in  their  model. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  present  study  might  be 
explained  by  some  of  the  limitations  in  the  methodology 


isly  discussed.  One 
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for  the  present  result  may  rest  on  the  FACES  instrument. 
Relatively  little  research  has  been  conducted  with  this 
instrument.  It  may,  therefore,  need  revisions  as  further 
studies  actually  investigate  the  validity  of  this  instru- 

The  second  tenet  called  into  question  concerned  the 
independence  of  the  adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions  of 
the  Olson  et  al.  (1979)  model.  The  two  dimensions  were 
formulated  after  Olson  and  associates  reviewed  a number 
of  concepts  within  the  field  of  family  dynamics.  Their 
review  of  the  field  convinced  them  that  there  were  two 
basic  processes  being  discussed  in  the  family  literature. 
The  first  was  the  adaptability  of  the  family  which  con- 
cerned whether  the  family  was  flexible  or  rigid  in  its 

family  members  were  separated  or  connected  to  each  other. 
This  process  they  termed  the  family's  cohesion.  Olson 
et  al.  (1979)  cite  a wide  variety  of  research  efforts  to 
support  the  existence  of  these  concepts  as  well  as  the 
validity  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  dimensions. 
Olson  et  al.  (1979)  also  present  numerous  clinical  and 
research  efforts  which  point  to  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering both  dimensions  when  evaluating  families. 

The  evidence  for  the  independence  of  the  dimension 
comes  from  studies  conducted  by  Russell  (1979)  who  used 


behavioral  and  self-report 


>f  adaptability  and 


cohesion.  The  results  of  thi 


study  confirmed  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  two  dimensions.  In  the  present  research 
effort,  interactive  results  were  obtained  in  one  of  the 
three  conditions.  The  present  study,  however,  used  only 
one  measure  of  adaptability  and  cohesion.  This  measure 
was  the  parents'  scores  on  the  PACES.  To  reiterate,  the 
FACES  is  a relatively  new  instrument  which  is  still  under- 
going research  efforts  to  further  establish  its  validity. 
The  lack  of  evidence  for  the  independence  of  the  dimensions 
found  in  one  of  the  conditions  may  be  due  to  problems 
within  the  test  and/or  to  the  sampling  difficulties  dis- 
cussed in  the  methodology  section.  The  conclusion  here 
is,  that  despite  the  findings  in  the  present  study,  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  still  supports  the  model  of 
Olson  and  associates. 

A few  practical  implications  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
this  study.  For  example,  if  parents,  especially  single 
parents,  are  concerned  about  their  children's  academic 
achievement  then  it  is  tempting  to  advise  them  to  alter 
their  family  towards  being  very  strict  in  their  discipline 
and  control  and  very  involved  in  their  children's  social 
and  emotional  lives.  Because  of  the  limitations  within 
this  study  and  because  this  advice  would  contradict 
research  in  the  field  a recommendation  such  as  this 
cannot  be  made  with  confidence.  The  primary  value  of  the 
project  then,  seems  to  be  in  its  sharpening  of  the  focus 
for  needed  future  research.  The  result  of  this  future 
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research  could  conceivably  provide  more  definitive  con- 
firmation or  disconfirmation  of  this  family  model. 

Summary 

Social  scientists  have  generally  assumed  that  the 
family  plays  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
significant  aspects  of  a child's  behavior  and  personality. 
Definitive  research  on  this  subject  has  been  lacking. 

The  present  study  was  an  attempt  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  family  interactions  on  children's  self- 
concept,  compassionate  behavior,  and  academic  achievement. 
The  model  of  family  functioning  used  was  developed  by 
Olson  et  al.  (1979)  and  was  based  on  the  notion  that 
extremes  in  adaptive  and  cohesive  behaviors  would  result 
in  less  functional  families.  Moderate  levels  of  adaptive 
and  cohesive  behaviors  would  be  hypothesized  as  leading  to 
more  functional  families.  The  hope  was  that  this  research 
effort  would  serve  to  extend  this  model  into  areas  pre- 
viously little  researched. 

Following  the  tenets  of  this  family  model  it  was 
assumed  that  there  would  be  a nonlinear  relationship 
between  the  family's  adaptability  and  cohesion  behaviors 
and  the  child's  self-concept,  compassionate  behavior,  and 
academic  achievement.  It  was  also  assumed  that  the 
adaptability  and  cohesion  dimensions  were  independent  of 
each  other.  To  test  these  predictions  165  families  were 
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mailed  the  FACES.  Those  children  from  families  who 
returned  FACES  (72)  were  given  a self-concept  scale  and 
had  their  academic  achievement  scores  retrieved  from  their 
school  folders.  Fifty  children  were  randomly  selected  from 
those  families  who  returned  FACES  to  be  rated  in  a compas- 
sion stimulus  situation. 

Results  were  obtained  which  indicated  that  (1) 
fathers'  adaptability  and  cohesion  scores  were  linearly 
related  to  self-concept  scores  while  no  relationship  was 
observed  with  mothers'  FACES  scores,  (2)  neither  mothers' 
or  fathers'  FACES  scores  were  related  to  compassionate 
behavior  ratings,  and  (3)  that  mothers'  adaptability  and 
cohesion  scores  were  interactively  related  to  academic 

fathers'  scores.  These  results  did  not  correspond  with 
what  was  predicted  from  the  model.  Limitations  of  this 
study  were  mentioned  in  the  methodology  section  and 
possible  explanations  for  these  results  were  discussed. 

Noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  results  was  a lack;  of 
correspondence  between  mothers ' and  fathers ' FACES  scores 
and  any  of  the  dependent  variables.  That  is,  it  was  not 
both  the  mothers ' and  fathers ' FACES  scores  which  were 
linearly  related  to  self-concept  scores  but  only  the 
fathers'  scores.  Olson  in  an  undated  cover  letter  which 


manual  states 


accompanied  his  FACES  test 
currently  working  on  a number  of  methods  to  combine 
mother  and  father  scores  into  a single  family  score. 

This  effort  is  certainly  to  be  encouraged  and  its  com- 
pletion will  possibly  clear  up  much  uncertainty  in  the 
interpretation  of  findings. 

Another  explanation  for  this  lack  of  correspondent 
results  was  that  fathers  may  have  a more  fixed  and  unbend- 
ing view  of  their  family's  functioning.  Mothers  and 
fathers  could  be  answering  differently  because  of  dis- 
crepancies in  how  they  perceive  the  concepts  embodied  in 
the  FACES.  Recommended  here  is  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  concepts  within  the  FACES  have  different  meanings 
for  fathers  and  mothers.  For  example,  a semantic  differ- 
ential could  be  applied  to  such  concepts  as  leadership, 
punishment,  rules,  and  responsibility.  If  these  and 
other  items  are  judged  differently  then  a possible  explan- 
ation may  have  been  arrived  at  for  the  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  mothers'  and  fathers'  data. 

Mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  as  needing  further 
research  was  the  subject  of  single  parents.  Specifically 
hypothesized  by  Olson  et  al.  (1980)  is  that  functional 
families  when  faced  with  a crisis  will  change  their 
levels  of  adaptability  and  cohesion  to  adjacent  levels 
of  functioning.  Their  changes,  though,  will  not  be 
extreme.  Less  functional  families  will  have  extreme  shifts 
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in  behavior  or  will  rigidly  adhere  to  old  patterns  of 
behavior.  Not  addressed  in  Olson's  writings  to  date  is 
what  happens  when  parents  divorce.  Confronted  with  a 
crisis  of  this  magnitude,  a researcher  could  raise  the 
question  as  to  how  the  new  family  will  function.  The 
changes  in  interactions,  for  example,  may  be  more  extreme 
and  longer  lasting  than  with  a two  parent  family.  A 
study  is  recommended  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
differences  in  FACES  responses  between  single  and  two 
parent  families.  If  consistent  differences  occur,  the 
modification  of  the  theory  may  be  necessary.  Further 
research  could  point  to  the  most  functional  pattern  of 
behaviors  for  single  parents.  With  the  increasing  amount 
of  divorces,  the  practical  ramification  of  these  findings 
could  be  of  great  significance. 

No  relationship  between  FACES  responses  and  compas- 
sionate behavior  ratings  were  observed  in  this  study.  A 
lack  of  family  differences  between  compassionate  and 
noncompassionate  children  seems  an  improbable  occurrence 
especially  since  family  influences  have  been  noted  in 
other  prosocial  behaviors.  A suggested  avenue  of  research 
would  be  to  revise  the  compassionate  behavior  rating  scale 
to  more  clearly  differentiate  between  varying  levels  of 
compassion.  Additionally,  future  studies  should  utilize 
their  sample  size  to  permit  a larger  number  of  comparisons 


in  the  analys: 

is.  These  steps  would  hopefully  allow  for  a 

suits  to  emerge. 

On.  ott« 

r direction  for  research  concerns  the  develop- 
of  family  structures.  Olson  et  al.  (1980) 

speculates  thf 

it  as  couples  go  from  newlyweds  through 

child  rearing 

and  then  to  an  older  couple  without  chil- 

dren  their  family  structure  will  alter.  According 


Olson  et  al. 

(1980)  by  the  time  parents  have  children  in 

the  fourth,  f: 

Lfth,  or  sixth  grade,  families  should  have 

moved  from  mos 

re  extreme  patterns  which  might  be  seen  in 

?arly  marriage  to  more  moderate  patterns  seen  in  middle 


and  later  man 

riage.  Seen  in  the  present  study  were 

results  which 
stage  were  in 

indicated  that  functional  families  at  this 
the  extreme  as  opposed  to  moderate  ranges 

on  the  FACES. 

The  results  then  point  to  the  need  for 

research  into 

the  question  of  the  developmental  nature  of 
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